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house of historic times. 


more explicit on the limi- 
tations. under which this 


tively public, where the intercourse of men 
with men, either for sociability or business, 
was openly carried on. We may be assured 
that this rale was adhered to with particular 
cautiousness at Athens, where the life of 
woman was one of peculiarly close retirement. 
The same absence of external windows or open- 
ings for light might. be assumed, apart from 
other evidence, from the habits of the Greek 
burglar, whose name is evidence that he did his 
“burglaring” chiefly by undermining or digging 
through walls, having little opportunity to avail 
himself of the: help of faulty or neglected 
fastenings. Greek houses, like those of any 
other nation advamoed in civilisation, were, of 


hia own time the expense 
which was lavished on private dwellings pat 
Public monuments to shame. ‘That the houses 
built in streeta of fortified towns, where 
Space was always important, were constructed 


lal N the article om Homer’s|and the system of makiag street-doors open 
up| description of the palace | outwards. In the country no such interference 


It is as well to be'a little | are given to us in a speech of Lysias, which has 











a 


Pisistratas, a check was placed | of hard labour and torture which he was compe- 


Greek Houses, and Those} ¢ athens upon the projection of upper stories | tent to inflict on his own responsibility, he had 


over the streets, the occupation of public path- | frightened her into confirming information 
way by steps, undue extension of front railings, | received from a slighted paramour of the seducer. 
He is able to descend and quit the house without 
passing through rooms on the ground-floor, and 
carries out his purpose; in fact, he brings in a 
number of friends to bear witness to his act and 
its provocation, as well as for aid in case his 
injurer is armed, bursts in the door, first binds 
Eratosthenes hand and foot, and then, rejecting 
all supplications and offers of money, kills him 
on the spot, as by the Athenian laws he wae ia 
sach case held harmless in doing. 

In another speech of Lysias (adv. Simon., 96), 
the scene of an offence complained of was a 
louse large enough for the usual female apart- 
ments to be on the ground-floor. The notice 
illustrates the strictness with which the separa- 
tion was sometimes if not ordinarily preserved ; 
the words are,—“ he came to my house at night 
intoxicated, and, forcing the doors, made entrance 
into the women’s apartment, among my sister 
and nieces, orphan girls who have led such well- 
ordered lives as to be abashed at being seen 
even by members of the family.” 

Another act of violence which came before 
the courts introduces us to a domestic scene in 
the country-house of an Athenian of sufficient 
property to be liable to the onerons charge of & 
trierarchy. We are not concerned with the 
general merits of the quarrel or validity of 
counter claims. Upon whatever 
Eaergus and Mnesibalus broke down the door of 
his house that communicated with the garden, 
and came upon his wife and children as they 
were at a meal in the aule, which here is evi- 
dently a proper court. An old nurse of the 
owner was with them at table; she had received 
her freedom from his father and afterwards 
married ; but being left a widow and unprovided 
for, was taken back into the family from respect 
and gratitude, and also as a useful help to the 
wife in keeping house during the absence of the 








































was required, and it was here that the wealthy 
indulged at once in @ national passion for the 
country, and every variety of taste in the lavish 
decoration of their mansions. 

The arrangements of the house and household 
of an Athenian citizen of very moderate meaps 


always been celebrated as a model of lucid and 
effective narrative of circumstances. It was 
written for Eaphiletus in justification of his 
killing an adalterer whom he surprised within 
his walls. The defendant has occasion to lay 
stress on the narrowness of his means as proving 
his superiority to sordid motives in the ven- 
geance which he took in preference to accepting 
Compensating ransom; he speaks of his house as 
a small one, and he had but one young female 
servant, apparently a slave, to go to market 
and to attend on himself ‘with his wife and 
infant. 

His dwelling, he says, consists of two floors of 
equal extent, above and below,—gyneconitis 
and andronitis, that is, as distribated into female 
and male divisions. Small as the house might 
be therefore, there was at least the same under- 
stood separation which was much more of a 
reality in larger establishments; jast as our 
builders are called on now to provide nominal 
kitchen, dining-room, and drawing-room in small 
houses where the occapants disregard by choice 
or perforce all such niceties of appropriation. 
In the house of Euphiletus the stairs were as 
steep as they must be in cramped space, so much 
so that to avoid peril to the wife in going down 
stairs with the infant when it was to be washed 
—high service was not—the hasband changed 
the usual arrangement, and put the women.on 
the ground-floor; he himself not only sleeping 
above, bat having his ordiaary living-room 
there, so when he broaght home a friend whom 
he casually met belated, it was there that they 
dined. Oa another occasion when he returned 


gave proof that she merited most loyally the 
confidence placed in her, and to be spoken of as 
attached and faithfal. The rest of thefemale 


she went down, professedly with relactance, to poise of the intraders, fastened themselves in 
attend to the infant that the servant, her/and escaped molestation. The intruders, in 
accomplice, had caused to cry, and after some fact, were seizing all they could lay their hands 
banter of pretended jealousy shut the door upon on in the house, after having already carried off 


| him and locked him in. Im the course of the| a flock of sheep in the field, with the shepherd 


night while alone, he hears both the doors go, and a boy im charge of a copper vessel of con- 


signify no more than the house-door and the 
room.-door ; the door of the hall and the door the material is not mentioned, bat it seems to 
beyond the hall or entrance passage. On a later have been of value by the fight that was made 
half throttled, her arms and hands 





occasion, Euphiletas 
servant-girl of the iojary done him; by threats 
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twisted back, and she was so much injured as 
to need a doctor afterwards. The tower also 
was plundered of its contents the next day; by 
its name and the resistance which it offered at 
first, it reminds the writer of the ancient tower, 
—round in this instance,— which remains 
attached to the rebuilt farm of Godlingstone, 
near Swanage; by the thickness of its walls, 
and other indications, this has the sppearance 
of having been provided as a place of refage in 
case of danger of surprise by marauders from 
the adjacent coast. ; é 
Another informant of peculiar intelligence is 
Xenophon. Xenophon is never so much in his 
element as when he is insisting on the value of 
intelligent organisation ; whether he is arguing 
for the existence of a Divine Providence from 
the bodily and mental constitution of mep,— 
from the echeme of dentition by which incisor 
teeth are placed conveniently in front and the 
molar behind at the sides, or from the distribu- 
tion of instincts between man and woman, by 
which one sex is as well fitted for the care of 
the young and supervision of the home as the 
other for procuring its comforts through ex- 
posure, labour, and conflict of all kinds out of 
doors; whether he is illustrating, by theory or 
record of his own practice and experience, that 
great principle of the art of war,—the com- 
bined employment of all arms for mutual sup- 
port under variable circumstances, or reporting 
the maxims of domestic and economical manage- 
ment as accepted by a shrewd agricultural 
speculator. In the introductory chapter of his 
“Economics” he introduces Socrates as lead- 
ing up to a primary definition in his favourite 
way, by citing the contrast, admitted at once to 
be familiar, between some men who bnilt houses 
at enormous expense to find themselves most in- 
conveniently lodged after all, and others who at 
comparatively small outlay provided themselves 
with dwellings which gave them everything 
that could be desired. The model economist, 
Ischomachus, is afterwards quoted as in pos- 
session of a house of which the best bedroom 
supplies a secure place for the most important. 
valuables, while appropriate storage is provided 
in a cool place for the wine, and in dry places for 
the corn and like produce of the farm; these 
are incladed in the female division of the house, 
which is capable of being shut off from that of 
the men, more promiscuously frequented, as 
well for the prevention of pilfering as to keep 
the numerous male and female slaves effectually 
apart. The honse was built with the principal 
frontage to the south, and the living-rooms were 
80 arranged as to have fall advantage of the 
winter’s sun, while escaping the severest heats 
in summer. This was effected, as Xenophon 
tells us elsewhere, by the particular degree of 
projection given to the protecting porticos. The 
problem may be stated thus. In the latitude of 
Athens the noonday sun at Midsummer has an 
altitude of 70 degrees, and at the equinox, of 
50; let it be required to give such projection 
to a screen from the vertical wall that a given 
breadth on the ground in front will always be 
in shade at midday in the interval between the 
vernal and autumnal equinox. A right angle 
to scale represents the vertical wall and ground 
line in section; from the point marking the ex. 
tent of breadth of the latter required to be 
protected, draw a line at an angle of 50 degrees 
inclined outwards, then a straight line meeting 
any poiat in this from any point on the wall 
line, will give the projection to scale of the 
screen required from that point. The problem 
is scarcely more complicated for other aspects 
and other hours and seasons. The matter might 
be worth consideration when windows are about 
to be protected at random by such verandahs as 
the dealer happens to keep in stock. 
Ischomachus impresses on his wife the value 
of order from the example of a model of naval 
architecture,—a large Phonician merchant. 
ship, encumbered as it was necessarily with 
sails, oare, and ropes, with provision of abund. 
ance of weapons and other armament for 
tection against pirates, and the utensils for a 
numerous crew; and though thus the space 
vacant for merchandise was not larger than a 
dining-room for ten guests, it was, nevertheless 
thanks to system, sufficient for storage of a 
great variety of goods, all within easy 
vs ready for instant delivery, as required. 
Ys eae is of @ course of instruction to 
ew machus very amusing! 
A Bry 
She might well be thankfal for some 
— oie ve ew “7 of the duties he 
git! whom he says he married 
in her fifteenth year, and who had been so care. 





Sarre, 
fully tended end {brought up on the Athenian | thalamus, the other the anti thalamus, Aro 
pes as to have previously been allowed to| in the porticos are disposed the day-rooms om 


see and hear and make inquiry about as little} meals, bedrooms, and domestic offices, ‘Thi 
as possible. What experience she did bring was | part of the building is called the eynaconitie” 
in looking after maids engaged in spinning wool, | (or feminine division). 
in cutting out @ garment, and, what our agri-| Nothing, upon consideration, can be clearer 
culturist expresses high appreciation of, a know- | than that Vitravius introduces us into the house 
ledge of cookery. He comes in at last for a|by what would be accounted a back door, by 
touch of that irony from which few of those | comparison with either the arrangements of the 
who talked with Socrates got off scot free. Hej palace of Ulysses or of the modified Greek 
vaunts in lofty terms the distinction of his father | houses of Pompeii. His mention of the omission 
above all the Athenians for the love of agricul-|of an atrium at starting is misleading enough, 
ture, which he himself has inherited. Socrates | as it is a natural inference that the next feature 
gently brings him into the position of having to | he describes is a substitution for it in position. 
admit that this love is much the same that a/ That a doorkeeper is mentioned elsewhere, as 
merchant has for a cargo of corn; it is at last a| we shall see,as the custodian of the main en. 
love for the money it brings. “ You are sportive, | trance to an andronitis of @ dignified mansion, 
Socrates,” is the reply; “but this, conceive, is| makes no difference. We do not need the 
no more than is the case with those who are | information that Aristotle velunteers, that in a 
said to be fond of architecture,—who are used | large house, comings in and goings out required 
to sell houses as soon as they have completed | to be watched, and that the duty might be 
them, and begin at once to build others.” “ Yea, | assigned to a slave who happened to be incom. 
by Jove, Ischomachus! and I dare swear that I| petent for other work. Such watchfulness was 
have fall confidence in your naturally conceiving | even more needed at the domestic end of the 
that all men love whatsoever they conceive they | house than at the other, where, however, a door. 
will make a profit by.” keeper would also be needful; the house was 
In the pseudo-Aristotelian “‘ Economics” the | amphithuros, with an external door at both ends, 
rule is stated that a house should be airy or | like that by his knowledge of which Lysias him. 
well ventilated in summer and sunny in winter, | self, passing three doors in all, escaped from the 
and, therefore, protected from the north,—that | emissaries of the thirty tyrants who were 
is, of southern aspect,—and it is to be not of | guarding the door of the front court. The 
equal breadth (isoplates) ; which seems to mean, | porter’s room would occupy bat little space as 
not forming an equal-sided block as unfavourable | compared with the stable, and therefore the 
to circulation of air. So, it is said, both daily | entrance passage, which by its express narrow. 
comfort and health will be best consulted. ness, has none of the character of a main 
Not much more is to be obtained from the | entrance, would not be in the centre of the 
Greeks at first hand respecting their houses ; but | front unless a portion of this side of the build- 
we have now to turn to the description of one in | ing was utilised for chambers entered from the 
considerable detail by Vitraviue,—to turn, but | peristyle withio. The palace of Ulysses was 
at first with rather a heavy heart. The descrip. | entered, as we have seen, through the equivalent 
tion as we read it cursorily is a mass of con-|of a farm or stable yard, where animals could 
fasion and inconsistencies; few critics have| be turned loose or tied up; but there is an 
satisfied themselves in an attempt to reconcile | obvious propriety in the Vitravian situation of 
it to reason. Thenearest approach to a plausible | the stables at what we have agreed must be 
vindication of it has scarcely fulfilled the con- | regarded as the rear of the house, 
dition of being a subject of discussion, by meet-| The specification leaves us at liberty to con- 
ing with aseconder. However, one more attempt | struct rooms, if we please, not only opening 
has to be made, if only to mark distinctly where | under the porticos to right and left, but also 
the description is manifestly at fault or involved | under that fronting the parastas with back wall 








in perplexity. 

The Greek house, then, that Vitruvius de- 
scribes as a contrast to the ordinary type of 
Romsn house, is one of a high class,—an example 
from an earlier and more fortunate time, when 
refinement and wealth were at their acme in 







common to the stable. The thalamus is the 
best bedroom, and the antithalamus would come 
into use with a modern family as a second best 
or danghters’ bedroom, or, it may be, as a 
nursery. 

As the large workroom has to be entered from 


Greece. For anything that appears, he regards | the parastas at the back, it would extend right 
the structure as isolated; he gives no hint as to|and left more or less completely behind the 
consideration of approaches, prospect, or sur- | thalamus and antithalamus. These apartments 
roundings, of outbuildings or garden; nor does | might naturally be contrived to be no deeper 
he trouble himself to inform us about more than|than the intermediate parastas, or one or 
the ground-floor ; upper chambers, cellars below, | both might have additional depth northwards. 
and stairs to give access to them, might not exist | Whether the large workroom, equivalent of the 
for any mention he spares of such; he gives no| megaron of Penelope, could receive sufficient 
notice of windows opening externally or other- | light from the parastas, and if not, how else it 
wise for light, or of any arrangements for | was lighted, is not stated. Vitruvins in other 
artificial warming or escape of amoke. passages gives directions as to admitting light 
Even as regards the ground-plan, he has| through windows in situations confined by 
scarcely taken us over the threshold before we | opposite houses, and there is no reason why bigh 
stumble; we naturally assame that we are| windows should not be inserted in the north 
brought in for our survey of the mansion through | walls of this megaron, if it was really an outer 
the front door,—the principal entrance ; bat we | wall. . 
find ourselves at onee in the women’s apart-| Bat this brings us to the question how 
ment, the gynaconitis, and come to a stand | Vitruvius conceived the rooms of the androniti: 
puzZled,—-incredulous. There is the usual | to be connected with those previously described. 
temptation to take refuge in an accusation of | His description proceeds in terms which plainly 
the text as disarranged and corrapt; but|show that he comes to the most stately and 
Vitruvius is too frequently confased for us to| dignified portion of the house,—the true front, 
allow him the benefit of any such supposition in|—last. “To the gyneconitis is attached a more 
the present case, and we must not evade our | spacious buildiag (domus) with a broader per'- 
own responsibility to make the best of the text | style and four porticos of equal height, unless 
as it stands, before imputing more than incor- | that which fronts the south has the columns 
rigible clamsiness of exposition to our informant, | loftier; a peristyle thus arranged is called a 
to whom, after all, we have some reason to be | Rhodian peristyle. This structure has a fine 
gratefal. He says:— As the Greeks have no/| vestibule and a stately door of its own, and the 







occasion for the atrium (of the Roman house), | porticos of the le are adorned with stucco, 
they do not constract any, but make a passage , and elaborate lacunaria. In the 
of no great breadth from the door of entrance, | porticofacing the north area Cyzicene triclinium 


pro- | between the porter’s room on one side and the|and pinacotheca ; in that fronting the east, 


stable on the other, and closed again by an|the library, exedre opposite the west, and a 
interior door. This space from Sexrteteerie or rectangular 

called in Greek the thuroreion. A peristyle is|of sufficient size to accommodate easily four 
then entered ; this has a portico on sides ; | triclinia with 
on the side which fronts south it has two ante, | This room was 


reach, | very openly spaced, which carry beams, with a| it was not usnal for the mothers of families to 


recess two-thirds of their interval in depth; 
some call this ® prostas and others s parastas.| without feminine interference, was called the 
Interiorly from this is the large apartment in|andronitis. . . . . There was & passage be- 
which the materfamilias presides over the va 

T 








lectuane dabhomere g their wool. To/| as in between one aule and the othe 
right t of the prostas are placed the| It will be seen that it comes ont quite 
bed-chambers, of which one is called the! in this account, that the true grand front end 
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Plan of the Greek House, after Vitruvius. 

















main entrance of the mansion is on the side of 
the andronitis, where it might be expected, and 
it is simply due to the awkwardness with which 
the description of Vitruvius takes. the whole 
combined structure in reverse, that he has been 
charged with making the women’s domain a 
general passageway to arrive at that of the men, 
—a monstrous arrangement any where; how much 
more so, then, at Athens? The entrance-door 
and vestibule which he assigns to the androni- 
tis are emphatically described as important and 
fine, in contrast to the restricted thyroreion, 
or ball passage, which admits to the gyne- 
conitis. 

We are left without any specific guidance as 
to the situation of the connecting mesaulos, or 
the precise collocation of the twin peristyles ; so 
far we are in no way bound to assume that the | 
second peristyle described was placed on the 
north and south axis, and thus to the north of 
the first. Such a plan, indeed, would have a) 
primary inconvenience. We should require to} 
place chambers facing the north with their back , 
wall common with that of the large workroom | 
of the women, which would thas be shat in be- 
tween them and the thalamus and antithala- 
mus on the other side, We escape this difficulty 
if we interpret Vitravius as conceiving that. the 
andronitis lay on the east and west axis of the 
gyneconitis; the mesaulos then would run east 
and west from one of its side porticos. There is 
no reason why this paates, whieh may be of any 
breadth, should not be so central as to provide a 
vista from one peristyle to the other, when doors 
were opened. Assuming a ian peristyle 
the loftier columns of north portico would 
be in front of the large room, the dining-room, 
with its liberal space for those exhibitions and 
amusements,—the dancing, music, and so forth, 
of which we have so lively @ description 
“Symposiam” of Xenophon. The loftier 
nade would admit more of the winter's to 
this apartment, and the greater breadth of the 
peristyle may be taken to such a degree 
of projection beyond the as would inter- 
cept the severest summer rays. If we suppose 
that the outer walls of the andronitis continued 
those of the gyneconitis, they might still have 
& greater lateral extent, and would in any 
case have the extra for increas- 
ing the breadth of ie wae which in the 
other peristyle is devoted to the thalamus, 

The pinacotheca, which Vitravins says gene- 
po Saye 2 pe of liberal placed 

® side of the peristyle facing a loftier colon- 
ate for the boned ct the uniform northern 
ight; and on the same side is a Cyzicene 


affording room for two triclinia a we at 
site to each other, and jouet teens and 
& height exceeding the teenth tx Genes nsion by 





5 
4 








one-half. The door was in the middle, with a 
shuttered window on each side, giving the guests 
a view, where possible, of verdure. This is an 
arrangement peculiarly appropriate for a cool 
summer dining-room, with the enlivenment of a 
prospect illuminated by the sun. It is noted in 
another passage that the reason for making the 
library face the east, is the avoidance of the 
fading of manuscripts and other damage to 
books from worms and mould especially, gene- 
rated by the humid western and southerly winds. 
The portico fronting westward accommodated 
exedre. These are rooms for conversation and 
lounging, which may be of very various forms 
and magnitade ; if they are square, says our 
author in one p , their height must be once 
anda half their breadth,—a rule which, of course, 
goes for little apart from a specified dimension 
for a particular plan. Rooms of considerable 
size are in his mind when he notices that the 
expanse of wall in an ezedra prompts to pecu- 
liarly broad treatment in pictorial decoration. 

If we assume that the larger peristyle is 
plotted to the eastward of the smaller, 
the chief entrance and stately vestibule may 
consistently occupy the centre of the eastern 
front, intermediately between exedre to the 
right and left to be entered from the portico; 
one of these would be in easy communica- 
tion with the adjacent smaller dining - room, 
and the other with the larger room for enter- 
tainment on the north side. The picture- 
gallery on the south side might naturally com- 
municate with the library, which, situated under 
the west portico, would be well remote from any 
bustle about the entrance and near the more 
domestic portion of the building. 

By this arrangement it will be observed that 
the stables are thrown to an exterior angle of 
the building, and are as isolated as circumstances 
allowed. te 

A subsidiary extension of the andronitis 
introduces us to some special details of Greek 
social life. Sets of rooms (domuncule) were pro- 
vided to the right and left of the great peristyle, 
exterior to its enclosing wall, where guests 
were provided with comfortable bedroom and 
triclinium,—sittiog - room, in lodging - house 

brase,—where they scjourned, with a private 
cast to their independent apartments, and a 
latchkey or its equivalent (januas proprias 
habentes secretam libertatem). The relation of 
host and guest was so universal throughout 
Greece that there was every reason for it to 
settle down into a system which cansed the 
leact embarrassment to either party. The ordi- 
pary visit to an English couptry-house has its 
onwritten law, which only allows of its excep- 
tional extension beyond the three clear daye,— 
“The rest day, the dressed day, and the pressed 


|may expect to cause perplerity and astonish. 
| ment, if, like Miss Edgeworth at Bowood, he 
should unexpectedly comply. The rule with the 
Greek host was to invite his guests to one formal 
entertainment, but he fulfilled his duty after- 
wards if, in addition to lodging, he kept them 
supplied with eggs, poultry, and farm prodace 
generally. 

All rules, however, can be relaxed on occasion, 
and by whom shoald they be so, but by one so 
wealthy as the Athenian Callias? Avd when so 
appropriately as at a congress of philosophers ? 
The very liveliest picture we have of an 
Athenian interior, and that, at the very acme of 
the age of Pericles, is given by Plato. It seems 
worth while to translate this, and so to people 
the scene which we have been engaged in 
restoring, with dramatic,—with living interest. 
Socrates then is the narrator,—‘‘ With this 
understanding we set out, and when we had 
reached the pa we stopped, discussing some 








subject that occurred to us on our way; and 
in order not to leave it incomplete, but that we 
might finish it first and then go in, we continued 
our argument in the portico, till at last we 
agreed. The porter, a eunuch, overheard us, as, 
I believe, to all appearance, the multitude of 
visitors had put him out of humour with 
visitors to the house, and, in consequence, when 
we knocked at the door, and he opened and saw 
us,— Hey, day! Sophists again,’ he says, ‘he 
is engaged’: at the same time he slammed the 
door with a will with both hands, as hard as he 
conld..... When at last we entered, we 
found Protagoras walking up and down the 
peristyle, and in a line with him there were 
walking on one side of him Callias, the son of 
Hipponicus, and his brother by the mother’s 
side; Paralus, son of Pericles, and Charmides, 
gon of Glaucon ; and on the other side, the other 
son of Pericles, Xanthippus, and Philippides, son 
of Philomelus, and Antimswrus of Meade, who is 
the most esteemed of ames ch a 
and studies professionally with a view to me 
a Sophist himself. Certain others who followed 
bebind these, listening to what was said, seemed, 
for the most part, to be some of the ttrangers 
whom Protagoras is wont to carry off from the 
cities he passes through, charming them with 
his voice like a very Orpheus, and they, under 
the influence of the charm, follow after his voice. 
Some of our own fellow-countrymen, too, were 
among the chorus. It was particularly pleasant 

to me to observe this said chorus, how hand- 

somely they took care never to be in the way in 

front of Protagoras ; bat whenever be and they 

with him would turn, these listeners cleverly 

and orderly separated to either side, and, wheel- 

ing round, kept themselves in the happiest 

manner still in the rear. 

“ Next I beheld,” as Homer says (the satirical 





*—that is, the day when the guest 


to be most cordially urged to stay longer, and 


allusion is to the visit of Ulysses to Hades), 
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“ Hippias of Elis on the other side of the peristyle, 
seated in a chair; and round him on beoches 
sat Eryximachus, aon of ,Acumenaus, and Pas 
dras of Myrrhine, and Andron, son of Androtion, 
and various strangers, both his own countrymen 
and others. They seemed to be questioning 
Hippias respecting physics and details of 
astronomy ; and he, sitting upon his chair, gave 
his decision to each of them, and went through 
the questions in detail.” [Here, again, there is 
@ satirical parallel to the Minos of the Odys-ey, 
“* seated, holding a golden sceptre, giving jadg- 
ments on the dead.” And again in the next 


clause. | 
“*Tnere Tantalus no less these eyes beheld, 


for, in fact, Prodicus of Ceus bad lately arrived, 
and was in an apartment that Hipponicus afore- 
time used asastore-room ; but now Callias, from 
the multitude of his visitors, had cleared it out 
and applied it to accommodate foreign guests. 
Prodicus himself then was still in bed, covered 
up apparently with furs and coverlets in great 
abundance. There were seated about him on 
couches close by, Pausanias of Ceramis, aud 
along with Pausanias some youngster, quite & 
lad, and, as I apprehend, of the most refined and 
best disposition,—favourite of Pausanias, as 
likely as not. There was this lad then, and the 
two Adeimantuses, he of Cetis, and the son of 
Leucolophides, and some others were visible. 
What they talked about, however, I could not 
catch from without, though Prodicus was audible 
enough,—a mighty wise man he appears to me, 
and a divine; but in consequence of the grave 
tone of his voice, a certain hum was produced 
in the room which made what he said indistinct. 
And when we had just come in, there came in 
also, meeting us, Alcibiades, the handsome, as 
you say he is, and I fall in with your opinion, 
and Callias, son of Calleschrus.” 

Leaving these ancient sophists to extricate 
themselves as best they may when they ventare 
too confidently within reach of the octopus-like 
dialectic of the son of Sophroniscus, one word 
of warning and protest may be bestowed in con- 
clusion against “the plan of a large Greek 
house with two courts,” of which it is time that 
the career should come to an end. We trace it 
back from the sixpenny “ History Primer on Old 
Greek Life,” by the Rev. Mr. Mahaffy, to the 
“ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities,” 
and thence again backwards to the “ Charicles” 
(1840) of W. A. Becker. The ezcursus of 
Becker on the Greek house is replete with 
learning that his successors might gratefully 
and gracefully give him credit for, if they omit 
doing so for his plan; this copied and re-copied 
plan is professedly founded on the description 
of Vitruvius, but is so divergent from it from 
first to last, as to be little better than a fanciful 
conjecture of what a Greek house ought to be. 
The scheme of the Marchese Galiani, in his 
edition of Vitruvius, is much more meritorious; 
one of his chief failures is due to a false text, 
which is corrected on better MS. authority by 
Scheider. There can be no greater contrast 
than that between the plans suggested by 
Perrault, architect of the fagade of the Louvre, 
and Wilkins, except that they are equally in- 
consistent with the Latin author and the exigen- 
cies of Greek domeatic life. 








ARCHITECTURE IN THE NEIGHBOUR 
LANDS OF VENICE. 


Ws prefer to express by the above heading 
the special interest which, from our point of 
view, is embodied in the volame actually en- 
titled “Subject and Neighbour Lands of 
Venice,” put forth by Dr. E. A. Freeman,* and 
which is intended as a companion to a former 
publication of his, “ Architectural and Historical 
Sketches, chiefly Italian.” Like the former 
work, the present one is, toa considerable extent, 
made up of articles which have appeared in a 
well-known weekly periodical, where we re. 
member to have read some of them. The author. 
however, tells us that a larger proportion of 
matter in this volume is new to publication 
than was the case with the former one. 

The interest of the work is, after all, chiefly 
architectural, and it seems intended, and is 
very well calculated, to serve as a guide-book 
to the architectural antiquities of a line of 
country which has not yet been overran and 
made commonplace by innumerable tourists, nor 
brought before architectural readers in inna. 





* Sketches from the Subject and Nei b Lands 
Venice, By Kdward A, Freeman, D.O.LY LE De wine 
illustrations, Londom: Macmillan & Co, 1s8i, 





‘lextent not often met with in the same person. 





merable photographs, lithographs, and engrav- 
ings. The special value of Mr. Freeman’s dis- 
quisitions arises, as we believe we pointed out 
in noticing hi former somewhat similar work, 
from the fact that he combines knowledge of 
architecture with knowledge of history to an 


detail of San Vitale. Every arch of ¢ ‘ 
ing, says Mr. Freeman, deserves oe hog 
because at Pareozo “the capitals seem bn 
be the spoil of earlier buildings, bat to have 
been made for the church itself. Some still 
cleave to the general Corinthian type, though 
without any slavish copying of Classical models, 
Animal forms are freely introdaced ; bulls, sw 
and other creatures are made to do duty ag 
volutes; and when balls and swans are set on 
that work, we may be sure that the Imperial 
bird is not left idle. Others altogether forsake 
the earlier types; it perhaps became a church 
built ia the dominions of Justinian while §, 
Sophia was actually rising, that some of its 
capitals should adopt the square Byzantine 
form enwreathed with its basket-work of foliage, 
Bat all, whatever may be their form in other 
ways, carry the Ravenna stilt, marked, in some 
cases at least, with the monogram of the founder 
Euphrasius.” At Pola we are called on to 
remark, in the sketch of the double gateway 
(Porta Gemina), a peculiarity that “reminds us 
that we are on the road to Spalatro, and which 
already pointe to the arcades of Diocletian. The 
colamns support an entablature with its friez 
and cornice, bat the architrave is wanting. Does 
not this show a lurking sign of what was coming, 
@ lurking feeling that the arch itself is the 
true architrave? Be that as it may, there it 
stands, sinning, like so many other ancient 
works, against pedantic rules, but perhaps 
thereby winning its place in the great series of 
architectural strivings of which the palace of 
Spalatro shows us the crowning point.” * 

On the road to Spslatro the author touches on 
other pointe of interest in the architecture of 
the Dalmatian district; among others, on the 
remarkable persistence of the Romanesque style 
up to very late dates in this region, one com. 
pletely Romanesque church at Zara dating its 
consecration, we presume on good documentary 
evidence, from 1407, The tower of St. Mary at 
Zara, of which a sketch is given, is a remarkably 
fine example, in a simple form, of the dignity 
and solidity of architectaral expression attain- 
able in this style—in this instance without s 
single touch of what can be called ornament of 
any kind. The chapter on Spalatro is very 
picturesquely written; the interest of the sub- 
ject seems to have lifted Mr. Freeman above 
the usually rather level style of his writing on 
these subjects. He draws a brilliant antithesis 
in comparing Spalatro with Rome :—‘ By the 
banks of the Tider the city of Romulus became 
the house of a single man; by the shores of the 
Hadriatic the house of a single man became s 
city.” A from this chapter we may 
quote in fall, givieg the description of the first 
impression produced by the ruined palace, and 
the ideas which ite place in architectural history 
not unnaturally suggests :— 

“We land with the moon lighting up the 
water, with the stars above us, the 
wain shining on the Hadriatic, as if, while 
Diocletian was seeking rest by Salona, the star 
of Constantine was rising over York and Trier. 
Dimly rising above us we see, disfigured indeed, 
bat not the pillared front of the 
palace, reminding us the Tabulariam of 
Rome’s own Capitol. We pass under gloomy 
arches, through dark and presently 
we find Ceecelvda tal Wb quakes GF the pulses 
and city, between those two renowned rows of 
arches which mark the greatest of all epochs 
in the history of the building art. We thisk 
how the man who re-organised the empire of 
Rome was also the man who first put harmony 
and eonsistency into the architecture of Rome. 
We think that if it was in trnth the erown of 
Diocletian which passed to every Ovsar from 
the first Constaotine to the last Francis, it was 

the pile that rose va oe Nee his 

word that the was w grew 
Teinees. Sols Wostaslacter and 

St. Ouen’s. There is light enough to mark the 








































































The buildings which he annotates upon and 
describes are not regarded merely as specimens 
of architectaral style, but as connected with the 
history and the national and political relations 
of those who built them. For this reason the 
book is a useful one for architectural students 
to read, as it serves to take them out of the 
beaten track of mere study of buildings, and to 
suggest a wider view of the subject than archi- 
tects who go on sketching tours often take to 
their studies. 

The centre around which the contents of the 
book are intended to be grouped is the remark- 
abie palatial effort of architecture at Spalatro (or 
Spalato, as Mr. Freeman calle it, bat we will keep 
for the present to the older spelling), in buildiag 
which, as the author observes, Diocletian 
“won for himself, or for the nameless genius 
whom he set to work, a place in the history of 
art worthy to ravk alongside of Iktinos of 
Athens and Anthemias of Byzantium, of Wil. 
liam of Darham, and of Hugh of Lincoln.” We 
know not whether that is the best way to put 
it; for, after all, we are profoundly sceptical as 
to the possibility of our ever really knowing 
decisively whose brain actually contrived the 
architectural structure and design in these 
cases; but that the palace at Spalatro is as 
typical and significant a building as any of those 
referred to, admits of no question. It may, 
indeed, be questioned if there is any building in 
the world which more emphatically marks a 
great epoch in architectural history, 

When we say the book is grouped sround 
Spalatro as a centre, we do not imply that this 
is obvionsly or ostensibly so in the arrangement 
of the volume; but the attention is especially 
directed to those phases of architectural design 
of the Romanesque period which arose out of 
the hints worked out at Spalatro, and on the 
meaning of which Spalatro furnishes the best 
comment. 

There is, however, a great deal of interest to 
the architectural student, even apart from 
Spalatro, in the line of route over which Mr. 
Freeman acts as guide, for everywhere we are 
among the beginnings of Gothic architecture ; 
everywhere we are introduced to buildings 
which, besides their historical interest in the 
wider sense, are in regard to architecture as 
lioks between a great past and a great futare. 
The five divisions of the ronte are into “‘ Lom- 
bard Austria,” “Trieste to Spalatro,” “ Spalatro 
and ita Neighbours,” “Spalatro to Cattaro,” 
and “ Venice in the Footsteps of the Normans.” 
Much of the book, no doubt, would be chiefly 
interesting to those who either have gone, or 
intend to go, over the routes mentioned: the 
latter probably but a small band. Bat the 
general reader who is interested in architecture 
and its relations to history will every now and 
then come across facts and illustrations which 
are full of suggestiveness. The description of 
Aquileia will appeal strongly to those who 
look on travelling as something more than a way 
of killing time, or of conforming to fashion, 
The aathor gives happily the idea of the peculiar 
interest attaching to the place. “ Aquileia has 
a character of its own; it is not a ruined or 
buried city; nor is it altogether like Trier or 
Ravenna, which, though fallen from their ancient 
greatness, are cities etill. Inthe general feeling 
of the spot it has more in common with such a 
place as St. David’s in our own island, that 
thorough ‘ church city,’ where a minster 
and its ecclesiastical establishment still live on 
amid surrounding desolation.” Mr. Freeman 
usaally has a comparison of this sort at hand, 
and thereby continually reminds the student 
either what things were in progress at the same 
time in different countries, or how similar ideas 
repeated themselves, or how far European archi- 
tecture was or was not homogeneous in ita pro- 
gress at a certain period of history. The chapters 
on Parenzo and Pola are very interesting. The | years 
church of Parenzo Mr. Freeman pronounces to 
be a basilica of the time of Justinian, and one 
which “will hardly find out of Rome and 
Ravenna any building of its own class to 
surpass it.” The church is, in fact, of 
very nearly the same period as San Vitale 
at Ravenna, but would seem to have some 











features of interest differing considerabl from 
those which characterise the architectural 
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jd, that we see the noblest , 
vonisog aisles of the Christin basilica. It is 


ith thoughte like 
the more oa us where clear and 
every detail is invisi we tread for the 
fret time the court of Jovius,—the oolamns 
with their — on ohne yd " -* 

ll-tower ri sky, . 
on of those whose mightiest works might 
seem only to grovel upon earth, 
within the compass of the world do we 
find ourselves more distinctly in 
one of the great minds of 
we see that, alike in 
Diocletian breathed li 
body. In the bitter irony of 
faith, his mausoleum has become 
temple has become & baptistery, 
tower rises proudly over 
immediate dwelling-place is 
crowded with paltry houses 
and the Golden Gate are sti 
figurements, and the great 
almost unbart, to remind us 
one an vetting art.” 

rogress of t a 

Wie all, as we have y suggested, 
there still remains the question whether Diocle- 
tian is really to be credited with having 
imagined or inspired this | nw one architec- 
tare, or whether it is due to the architect, 
whose name is unknown. On the whole, we are 
inclined in! declare 7” Diocletian, — ol ne 
that a mind capable of great ideas her su 

jects was not unlikely to have his own ideas on 
the architectare of ae palate. and to have them 
carried out. Bat w this was so or no, the 
significance of the work remains the same in an 
architectural sense, aad the spirit in which Mr. 
Freeman muses over it is the spirit in which to 
feel the true significance of the connexion between 
architecture and history. A second chapter on 
revisiting the place gives @ good deal more in- 
formation as to the topography, architectural 
and otherwise, of Spalatro. : 

Very interesting is the chapter on the remains 
at Trail, with ite stern Romanesque cathedral, 
of which a sketeh is given, and in which some 
of the elements of Gothic architecture seem in 
a tentative manner to be jast struggling into 
existence. The latter portion of the book, 
“ Venice in the Footeteps of the Normans,” is of 
much interest, especially the chapter dealing 
with some of the ancient in Corfa. 
The interior of St. Jason and St. patros at 
Corfu, of which there is a sketch, exhibits solid 
and heavy round arcades and vaulting, rising 
from columns which show a strange mixtare of 
Romanesque and Venetian feeling. But we 
must refer the reader to Mr. Freeman’s pages 
to follow out the subject further. 

In the preface the author observes that the 
illustrations of his former volume (already 
referred to) met with mach criticism, with every 
word of which he himeelf agreed, but that he 
thinks the criticiam would have been modified if 
his critics had seen the original sketches from 
which the illastrations were made. As the said 
illastrations were, we believe, redaced from the 
sketches by @ fac-simile process (they had all 
the appewrance of being so), we do not see how 
the criticism could have been much modified ; 
ono we. (ey tes gain has rep candour 

mit were 
late him on not Rebiteige Frcs 
volume with anything like 
tions which are given in 
and sketchy in style, somewhat 
In some cases, and none 
effective; but they 
general trathfalness, 
immense improvement 
— about which we 
ourselves strongly. Tbe 
interesting and ai 
atudy of a rather 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONVEYANCING | '@¥ 46 regards non-payment of rent. Still, 
AND LAW OF PROPERTY ACT, 1881. even with these limitations, there can be no 


? question that the session of 1881, so profitabl 

Our readers may very likely ask themselves, | one for the tenants of Irish itieahaud lank 
when they see the heading of this article,| has not been barren for tenants of all classes in 
whether it has found its way by mistake into| Bogland. A tenant now may make a slip with- 
the colamos of the Builder, and is a waif and | out giving a vindictive or a grasping landlord 
stray from some legal journal. Bat it is no the opportunity of taking possession of his pro- 
wandering creature, and finds it-elf in the perty when he has suffered no real injury, and 
Builder because the Legislatare, with that 


so far it gives a greater security to the tenant, 
singular want of clearness which distinguishes | which must make his position pos of greater 









































it in so many of its legislative exploits, has |satisfaction to himself. It is important to 
chosen to inco in an Act which is largely | observe, too, that these provisions do not affect 
connected with extreme legal technicalities, | lessees only who begin tenancies next year, for 


some provisions which are of importance to the 
public at large, and especially to the readers of 
this journal. We hear a good deal from time to 
time of the necessity for codifying our laws, but 
it would be well if the Legislature would act on 
the primary principles which underlie and are 
the cause of codification, namely, the clear 
arrangement of separate topics in separate Acts. 
The Act in question, 44 & 45 Vict., o. 41, 
comes into operation on the lst of January, 
1882. As we have already said, there is much in 
it which can only be of interest to lawyers, 
and therefore we intend to touch solely on 
the few but noticeable points which are of more 
general importance. In Section 14, we find an 
enactment, the desirability for which occupied 
& good deal of public attention some two years 
ago. It will be a surprise to many to finda 
change somewhat vehemently discussed in the 
press effected quietly and with little notice in 
this technical statute. We allade to the ques- 
tion of the forfeiture of leases for breaches of 
covenant. As most of our readers are aware, 
it has by very many been considered as 
& grievous hardship that, if a lessee neglects to 
comply with some covenant in his lease, he 
should, therefore, forfeit his tenancy. On the 
other hand, it has been said that if covenants 
are made they should be observed, and that if 
the bonds of contracts and conditions are loosened 
no one will be sare that engagements which he 
has made will be observed by the party bound 
by them. On the contrary, it has been answered 
that if a man has suffered loss by the breach of 
@ covenant, he should only receive a pecuniary 
recompense when that will meet the justice of 
the case. Let us now see how the Legislature 
bas dealt with this matter. The firat sub-section 
of Section 14 enacts that a right of re-entry or 
forfeitare for a breach of a covenant shall not be 
enforceable until the lessor serves on the lessee 
@ notice specifying the breach complained of, 
and, if it can be remedied, calling upon him to do 
so, and in any case requiring him to make a 
pecuniary compensation. Nor is the covenant to 
be enforceable unless the leasee fails to do these 
two things which are required of him. Therefore, 
supposing @ lessee has failed to insare his house, 
he will only be required to take out a policy 
within a reasonable time after he is required to 
do so by the lessor; the latter will not be able 
to take possession of the premises, because of 
the oversight of his tenant. Next, subsection 2 
deals with cases in which the lessor has begun 
to enforce, by action or otherwise, his right of 
re-entry, and then the leasee may apply to the 
Court for relief, which, according to the circum- 
stances, may be granted by the Court, which has 
full power over all questions of costs and damages. 
Here, again, ie a further protection for the lessee. 
By Section 3 there are provisions applicable to 
the case of under-lessees, und the following 
sub-section refers to Parliamentary leases. The 
fifth strongly alters existing contracts, because 
it enacts that when a lease is limited to con- 
tinue only as long as the lessee shall abstain 
from committing a breach of any covenant, it 
shall continue for any longer term for which it 
might exist but for such covenant. Thus, if in 
a twenty-one years’ lease such a condition is 
found, and some breach of covenant is committed 
in the fifth year of the tenancy, still the tenant 
will be able to continue for the full term, whether 
the landlord be willing or not, subject tothe former 


the Act has a retrospective operation, and applies 
to all existing leases, “ notwithstanding any 
stipulation to the contrary.” 

The next provisions upon which we will touch 
are also, as will be seen, not unbeneficial to 
tenants. At presenta mo cannot make 
& lease which will be binding on the mortgagee, 
who may at once, under such circumstances, 
without notice or demand, eject the lessee. Bat 
by the 18th section of this Act a mortgagor, 
while in possession, shali have full power to 
make leases, and also a mortgagee, while he is 
in possession, though he may not have obtained 
@ decree of foreclosure. The kinds of leases 
which are allowed by the Act are, however, 
strictly defined, and are building leases for 
avy term not exceeding ninety-nine years, and 
agricultural or occupation leases for any term 
not exceeding twenty-one years. It appears, 
however, to be somewhat absurd to make any 
such limitation, for why should a thirty years’ 
lease, for example, or a twenty-five years’ lease, 
be more injurious to a mortgagee than one of 
twenty-one years? Once the principle that 
mortgagors may make leases is conceded, there 
is no valid reason why there should be more 
than one limit to his power, and that limit is 
that they shall not injure the mortgagee’s 
security. It has long been a settled principle 
in shipping law that a mortgagee of a ship 
cannot interfere with a charter of it by the 
mortgagor unless such charter diminishes the 
value of his security. A charter is only a lease 
of a ship for a particular voyage or period, and the 
same principle is asapplicable to !ands and houses 
as toships. These seem to be the two most im- 
portant general provisions of the new Act. We 
may take another opportunity of returning to 
it, bat meanwhile all owners and tenants of land 
and houses should be made aware of the little 
kernel, so far as they are concerned, which is to 
be found within the rather large and very dry 
legislative nut called the Conveyanciog and Law 
of Property Act, 1881. 








THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 


Tue winter exhibition of cabinet pictures in oil, 
opened this week, contains some very interesting 
worka, though the portion of the exhibition 
that we come to first in the order of hanging 
is not very promising. The best works, on the 
whole, are landscapes, figure pictures being 
neither very numerous nor in general very in- 
teresting, though there are excep'ions. Mr. 
F. G. Cotman’s “The Picture Book” (41), a 
pretty and carefully-finished interior with two 
figures, is a very agreeable little work. Mr, 
Dendy Sadler, who is everywhere just at pre- 
sent with his monks, shows us one of them 
coming down stairs with a goodly piece of 
beef on adish, the sign of ‘A Feast Day” (101), 
but it is not the best the painter can do. 
“The Reluctant Model” (142), a studio scene 
where a painter is stragglivg with a recalcitrant 
lay figure, is a clever bit of humour well worked 
out. Mr. Dickvee’s ‘“ Charmian,” a quarter 
length of an Egyptian girl, is a fine piece of 
colour; it is rather ivexpressive, and is not 
Shakepeare’s Charmian; but then Shak- 
speare’s Charmian is not Egyptian. Mr. OC. N, 
Kennedy’s “ Miss Nelly Bray” (191), a portrait 
of a young girl seated in a chair, is more than 
satisfactory; @ very artistic portrait. Mrs. 


i mpensation for any damage 
i ve the: be eaedes of this pdm Koberwein Terrell shows, in a head under the 
There are, however, sume exceptions to the|title “A Long Time Ago,” the same power of 


giving interest to works which are half studies 
of expression and half of costume, with which 
she had already familiarised us under her 
former name: this painting exhibits ber best 
atyle of work. A pretty head by Mr. R. J. 
Gordon, “ Clarissa,” not far from this, should be 
looked at. A really o igival little work is that 
by Mr. S. Newman Downard, “Au Revoir’ 
where a woman of the lower orders, thin 
but not uninteresting, stoops from a 


somewhat sweeping character of the enact- 
ments upon which we have touched. Briefly 
stated, they sre that Section 14 shall not extend 
to any covenant against assigning or underlet- 
ting or forfeiting the premises in bankruptcy, 
or the levying of an execution on the tenant's 
interests, nor in the case of a mining lease to a 
covenant allowing the lessor to inspect tbe 


books, weighing-machines, &o., or the mine and | (152), 
ogee iy Tear ey 
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THE BUILDER. 


__._[ Duo. 3;:1881, 








window, which forms a frame to the figure, to 
say farewell to some one below; a canary hung 
in a cage by the window gives the one speck of 
bright colour in the painting, which is a very 
clever one. The figure subjects which it is 
worth while to mention specially are, however, 
really very few in number, and we almost pass 
them all (excepting Mr. Watson Nicol’s A 
Boycotter,” a good study of Irish boy cha- 
racter) till we come to the screen, where we 
find the centre place occupied by a very 
pathetic little work by Mr. Arthur Stocks, 
‘‘ Her Last Sacrament” (414), an interior of a 
bed-chamber where an old dying woman, with 
two or three relatives and the clergyman, is 
receiving her last Communion. This is an un- 
usual little picture, and its combination of un- 
affected pathos and forcible realistic painting 
without hardness, recals some of the qualities 
of Mulready, though with a sufficiently different 
style of execution. Oa the same screen are two 
pretty sketches in which figures are the prin- 
cipal objects, by Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, “ Sweet 
Offerings” and “ The Toilet ” (413, 428), and a 
little interior with figures of a girl and a dog, 
* Farewell” (398), by Mr. Lorimer, which is 
worth looking at. : 

Two paintings by Mr. W. H. Titcomb, an 
English painter who has been in Burmah, are of 
interest, from their evideotly uncompromisicg 
realism, though hard in effect; they illustrate 
a“ Barmese Lady and Child” (154), and the 
“Call to Worship” in the interior of a Rangoon 
Baddhist monastery (353); a highly-finished 
interior of which the central object is an ema- 
ciated Buddhist priest in an orange-coloured 
robe. The paintings give us an insight into the 
realities of Burmese life. Mr. Titcomb is the 
son of the Bishop of Rangoon, and has a new 
field of etady before him in the people cf the 
locality and their customs. 

Among the landscapes two of the most pro- 
minent deal with water; one of these isa view 
of our old friend the “ Bridge of Sighs” (253), 
to which Mr. Macwhirter has really managed to 
give a new effect by choosiag az opportune 
moment when the sunset gives one deep red 
gleam at the end of the long narrow avenue of 
buildings, and the water is golden therewith. 
This is an exceptionally successful picture in 
realising the effect and the feeling intended. 


We regret that it is impossible to say the same | 


of the work in the centre place at the top of the 
room, by Mr. P. R. Morris, called “ The Voice of 
the Deep” (175), which we at first took to be 
a view of Alpine scenery. It is, in fact, a study 
of a stormy beach by moonlight, but there is 


no motion in the waves, no drawing of the. 
essential forms of water in disturbance. Mr. | 
Morris is an admirable painter of several classes _ 
of objects, but the sea is not among his facilities. | 


Among other landscapes may be mentioned Mr. 
Aumonier’s “The Thames at Pangbourne” 
(153), and Mr. Cyrus Johnson's “ Manor House, 
Great Chalfield” (163), a peculiar work, in 
which the house is seen in the middle distance 
over a kind of hazy effect of reeds and rushes; 
these, as foreground objects, should certainly 
be a little more made out; the effect is an un- 
usoal and pretty, but an artificial, one. “On 
the Way to Rye” is an effective sketch rather 
than picture (107), by Mr. C. E. Johnson. “A 
Passing Good Night,” a Thames scene with 
barges (286), by Mr. Ernest Waterlow, is another 
work which may be characterised as a large 
sketch, but @ very charming one. The same 
painter has also a forcible little sketch called 
“ Buraing Weeds” (26). Why are painters at 
the present day so exceedingly fond of pictures 
of burning weeds? We are certain to find the 
incident in at least one picture in every exhi- 
bition. Several landscapes by Mr. Knight and 
Mr. J. W. B. Knight exhibit the same qualities 
which usually characterise the works of those 
artists, with no falling off and no suggestion of 
novelty ; but the works of both are so good 
in their way that they are never unwelcome. 
“ On the Rother,” by Mr. Dillon (316), is a very 
carefully-finished landscape, a little artificial 
and heated in colour. 

_ One of the cleverest things in the exhibition 
is @ small painting of fox-hounds leaping a fence 
towards the spectator, two of the dogs painted 
in the middle of their leap. This (71), which is 
by Mr. Thomas Blinks, is as clever a dog picture 
as we have seen for some time. Mr. Couldery, 
who has deserted cate for pug dogs, for the 
present, has an admirable study of one of those 
eapient-lookin,, animals on the screen (400) ; and 
Mr. Dollman paints a capital picture of crows 


has been bung up as an awfal warning. There 
are two fine flower-pieces by M. Fantin; and 
an admirable little bit of flower and still life by 
Mr. Lance Calkin, ‘‘ Pansies” (170), may be 
picked oat from among other paintings of the 
same class that are all more or less good. 








SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Tuts seems to be one of the society's fortu- 
nate occasions; the Winter Exhibition just 
opened this week is certainly a much better 
one than the last Spring Exhibition. The most 
ambitious among the ubjects is Signor 
Ludovici’s “ Feu-folles” (5), an idealisation of 
will-o’-the-wisp, represented by a life.size female 
figure dancing through the darkness, and appa- 
rently swinging from the right hand a light 
which catches and lights up the right side of the 
figare. It is a pretty fancy, and an effective 
way of showing the nude figure under an unusual 
light; perhaps hardly worth executing life-size, 
especially as some of the details of colouring and 
modelling are necessarily lost or obscured in the 
half-light in which it is painted, At the top of 
the room hangs a very clever picture by M. 
Helmick, an artist who has been making his 
way on the walls of the Royal Academy, “ Pre- 
sents for his Reverence” (144), a composition 
in which a large room is occupied by three 
figures only, two peasant women or the right 
who bring a basket of eggs and other contri- 
butions for his reverence, a thin old man 
seated on the left with his back to the spec- 
tator, and turning his head to examine his 
visitors and their offerings. The attitude of the 
old priest, who tarns away from an immense 
volame on a desk at his left, is admirably ex- 
pressive, and the artist has contrived to give 
sufficient incident to the whole canvas without 
disturbing the main motive of the composition 
atall. The picture is emphatically a “ composi- 
tion,” in arrangement and in lighting, and has 
been carefally studied. Two small 
subjects near this, ““ Mending a Pen” (139) and 
* Counsel forthe Defence” (148), by Mr. J. Gow 
and Mr. J. Morgan respectively, both members 
of the society, are very good. A moreimportant 
work than these last is an “ Interior of a French 
School of Painting” under the direction of MM. 
Bougereau and Robert-Fieury, during a rest of 
ithe model (50). This, by Mr. W. H. Bartlett, 
is a powerfully-painted and interesting picture. 
Mr. Dendy Sadler, who is a member, exhibits 
(120) a clever painting of an old monk seated 
before a bureau, the contents of which have been 
_ turned out on the floor apparently in the search 
for the parckment embodying “The Grant,” 
which he has at length found, and is scanning 
with great satisfaction. “Otter Hunting,” by 
Mr. Noble (125), is a fine study of otter hounds, 
life-size, quite devoid of the neatness and over- 
finish which we so often see in pictures of sporting 
subjects. There is very sweet expression and 
refiuement in the head of the young lady called 
“ Innocence” (162) by Signor Ludovici, junior ; 
but the drawing of the arm is rather rough. 
Mr. J. R. Reid’s “Old and Young” (208) should 
be looked at. In the smaller rooms there is a 
good presentation of “Oar Baby” (242) by Mr. 
A. K. Elmslie; and Mr. A. Hill, whose beantifal 
nude study in the Academy this year, under the 
name “ Tibicina,” will be remembered, has a 
clever smail-scale “ study in black” (370) of a 
figure draped only in black gauze. Mr. A. B. 
Donaldson’s “The Ebbing Tide” (378), the 
title applying in a double sense to the sheet of 
water in the background, and to a dying knight 
in armour in the foreground, aims at pathetic 
feeling which it does not seem quite to realise. 

Among landscapes, the sea-pieces of Mr. 8. 
Ellis are the things that have most spirit and 
originality, which is rather a Hibernian way of 
putting it; but artistically, it may be said, sea- 
pieces rank as landscapes. ‘“ Squally Weather” 
(196) is a fresh and powerful work; we will 
not say that it is free from reminiscences of 
other more eminent painters of the sea. As 
usual, Mr. A. F. Grace’s landscapes are among 
the best things in the collection; No. 30 is the 
most important, it has only some verses for a 
title, bat the “Arun River” (365) is the best, 
and is a very beantifal thing. Among other 
landscapes, Mr. John White’s “ The Dart ” (384) 
should be noticed, and Mr. Cauty’s “ Home of 
the Wildfowl” (238), and the same painter’s 
179, from the “ Cotter’s Saturday Night” ; Mr. 
Stuart Lloyd’s “Southampton Water” (172), 
Mr. Wyllie’s “Coal Derriek in Bagship Reach” 





j 


——=__ 
(147), a very fresh little bit of river with 
ing-boat coming down it. An edinirable lisse 
work is “Crumbs” (425), by Mr. J. White 
which is also essentially pe, & small 
work showing some high qualities of ¢ 
and composition. There is a flower-piece, by 
M. Fantin, “ Fleurs des Champs” (288), painted 
with hia usual richness and force of colour 
though it is a wey heavy and loaded style in 
which to paint delicate creations as wild 
flowers. : 

The water-colour collection is a one 
telleed th geustalty' tn’ Pouthing of canta 
tectural subject, “ Interior of Treves Cathedral,” 
by Mr. Wyke Bayliss (634), while admiring its 
architectural truthfulness of detail, we regret a 
certain too great hardness and precision of 
effect, which makes the drawing look rather 
more like # good architectural draughtsman’s 
perspective than an artist’s work, which is not 
what we can generally say of Mr. Bayliae’s 
drawings. His smaller picture, “Interior of 
Amiens Cathedral” (91), amongst the oil paint. 
ings, is a very agreeable work. 








A MUSEUM OF CASTS. 


Tue formation of a museum of casts is no new 
suggestion ; the value of these aids to the study 
of art has long been admitted, and considerably 
before the existence of our own Academy, 
and indeed of any of the foreign academies, col. 
lections of casts of the great works of antiquity 
were formed. Early in the sixteenth century, 
after the French “d of Italy,” as it has 
wittily been termed, one of the first doties of 
that art-loving monarch, Francis I., was to send 
back the painter Primaticcio to his country to 
collect casts, copies, and originals of the great 
works of sculpture then existing in Italy, and 
to this day not a few of these replicas, brought 
to France by Primaticcio, of the treasures of the 
Vatican, the Uffizi, and other famous Italian 
collections, will be found at the Louvre; indeed, 
one of the most interesting courts of that 
museum consists almost entirely of the casts 
obtained for Francis, and still serving as in- 
structive lessons to the artists of Paris. As for 
the debt that England owes to Lord Arundel in 
the collections he made abroad, it may well be 
summed up in the words of Peacham, who, in 
his “Compleat Gentleman,” says of Evelyn's 
friend, the original of Vandyk’s familiar por- 
trait, “to his liberal charges and magnificence 
this angle of the world oweth the first sight of 
Greek and Roman statues.” Evelyn himself, 
too, may be ranked those who have 
thoronghly understood and warmly urged the 
educational value of good examples to place 
before the student. The cultivated old diarist 
in his “Scalptura” (published in 1662) has 
sketched ont at length a model scheme of an 
art-academy to be provided with casts, and in 
which was to be supplied ample instruction 
in meager. and modelling from oe in aro 
tecture an pective, anatomy and geometry, 
lectures denver’, rewards and travelling 
studentships to Italy awarded; and let it be 
remarked, in these days of technical instruction, 
the suggestion is made “that some profeseors 
be well skilled in ornaments, fruits and flowers, 
birds, beasts, &., that they may instruct the 
stadents in these subjects, which are of great 
use in our manufactories; and that drawing- 
masters for schools throughout the kingdom be 
appointed.” The story of Kneller’s private 
academy, which is mentioned by Walpole, that 
which old Thornhill suggested to George I., and 
which he himself eventually opened at his own 
house in James-street, Covent-garden, the long 
and active existence of the Academy in Peter's 
court, St. Martin’s-lane, while they form the 
historically known commencements of the 
Academy, may all be said to be closely 
with the suggestion of the necessity for § 
Museum of Casts. As for Sir Thomas Law- 
cones ealioctina se casts, —_ he Cayman 
such expense, our youth we re 
have seen it lodged in the cellars of the Britiah 
Museum, neglected, anid certainly never er 
larged. It was, it will be remembered, one 
the first duties, and one of > 
of the newly-formed Crystal Palace Company 
gather at immense 


the great works of sculpture and architecture 
down to our daye, 
be remarked, 








(279) stadying the fate of one of their kind who 


(153), and Mr. Goodall’s “Reedham Ferry” 


th h far the 
public, cannot be said to hare received the 
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Governments was 
seum, now hidden away in Tafton-street, 
pr mero and not unsuccessfully, to gather 
a number of caste of works more pA 
interesting to the architectural 
Gothic art. From various causes, however, the 
Museum in Westminster has not 
reatness. 


he Institute of Architects, and supported 
} President of the Royal Academy, is, of 
course, of ® more comprehensive and more 
scientific nature than hag been attempted in any 
of the efforts above mentioned. With the 
example of Berlin, Munich, and er in 
the minds of those who ng —— 
rivilege of visiting those cities, 
Prident that there is in London, as, indeed, in 
all our great centres, a want of a museum of 
casts. The cast collection at Manich, in an 
inceptive condition, and so far but indifferently 
housed, comprises unly copies of Classic works 
of art; it possesses @ very complete collection, 
there being over 300 entries in the catalogue, 
consisting of a choice of all the great works 
known in the museums of Europe, not omitting 
even the works in the Munich Glyptothek. The 
collections at Dresden and Berlin are each also 
as complete ; but it will, we think, be found that 
the Museum of the Boole de Beaux-Arts in Paris, 
particularly when it comes to have as an annexe 
at the Trocadéro Palace the comparative 
museum of French architectural caste planned 
by the late Viollet-le-Dac, and which is rapidly 
approaching completion, affords, the most com- 
plete existing specimen of what such & museum 
should be. 

When a museum, like that of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, is able to show to students a full- 
sized cast of an angle of the Parthenon from 
base to a slice of the pediment, and, as a pen- 
dant to this superb model, a full-sized cast of 
the two columns of the Greecostasis at Rome ; 
and grouped round these in the Classic court a 
characteristic choice of statues ranging from 
the struggliog commencements of the art of 
sculpture, as shown in the Tenean Apollo cast 
from the original at Munich, down to th 
Aiginetan marbles, with fally-arranged caste 
the pediment figures of the temple, in the ex 
vations of which Professor Cockerell (as has 
been related in these columns) took so 
a share; the Parthenaic pediment in oare- 
fully-arranged caste of the well-known figures, 
as also of that other group with which is so in- 
timately connected the name of Cockerell ; the 
Niobe pediment of the Pitti Gallery, with all 
the various other later familiar works of Greek 
and Roman sculpture, among 
horses of St. Mark’s ushering in the visitor,—a 
museum which in its classic court alone offers 
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enabling, as we have often seen, the professors 
after their lectare to point out to the 

examples which illustrate their teachings,—it 
affords, it will be admi 

that can be desired. When in addition to 


poses of study,—the Boole des Beaux-Arts pos- 
sesses @ Medimval and Renaissance 
which can be seen from casts. of 
Ranic crosses from Kirk Braddon in 
Man,—a present, by the way, of the 
sington Museam, which has exchanged 


ad 
ui 


— rab myer sp ye several other works here 
exhibited;—in @ specially-designed court, in 
which are shown, in a light resembling that of 
the sagristia of San Lorenzo, in which the 
originals the series of the Medici mona- 
ments, together with the Moses (not placed, let 
it be rewar as in our South Kensington 
Museum, far above the level of the eye, but in 
© postion that of the original in St. 
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want of which has often been urged. It will be tects, or at 
any rate of an examination, 
long, unfortanately, before we can hope to|/the members of several other oe 
professions ha 

character as the Ecole des Beaux- Arta, with its} dwelt upon in this FA A ig — 
ening court-yard crowded with relics of | of it has always been felt by a certain number 
many of the great architectural works of France| of the members of the [nstitute. Eventually 
gathered during the great Revolution by Professor Hayter Lewis, when he was secretary 


Institute, procured the appointment of a 








. 
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| 
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1 by the|it,done by Mr. Arthur Ash itel, Mr. John Pap- 
coloured copy of the charming della Robbia ware | worth, Professor Lewis, Po gain and oe 
frieze of the Hospital del Ceppo at Pistoja ; with | part of our deliberations we had the co-opera- 
its monument to poor Regnaalt; with a collec- | tion of Professor Kerr. The Institute, asa body, 


y | tion of casts as complete as that of which we|I must confess, looked upon the scheme with 


have given some idea ; & collection of copies of | coldness, per with some jealousy, and to 
the works of the great painters, executed by the | disarm this Pir tl we were aati accept 
Prix de Rome stadents, among which is not | limitations which hampered it not a little. No 
least worthy of mention a full-sized copy, by | kind of distinction or reward, not even a cer- 
Sigalon, of Michelangelo’s “ Last Judgment” in | tificate, was to be gained b ing, no privi- 
the Sistine Ohapel, with Aoi ge ison 
hapel, wi , under the same roof,a | lege, or grade, or title, was to be accorded to 
whole series of ateliers for the young painters, | those who passed. The first examination took 
sculptors, and architects ; a “ hemicycle” where | place in the year 1863, and it is melancholy to 
the prizes are distributed, ite walls decorated | think that of those who conducted it, I am the 
with the whole history of art in the personsof|only survivor. The examiners were Sir 
its celebrities, from the brush of Delaroche; | Gilbert Scott, Sir Digby Wyatt, and Mr. 
@ salle des modéles crowded with a mass of|Arthar Ashpitel; the moderators, Mr. John 
smaller casts, such as copies of the beauti-/W. Papworth and myself. The result was 
fal little terra -cotta figures unearthed at | that eight candidates passed in the class of Pro- 
Tanagra, and without copies of which no collec- | ficiency, and in the following year seven, with 
tion of caste can be said to be complete; a huge | the addition of two in the class of Distinction, 
hall, the well-known Salle Melpoméne in which | for we had two classes to begin with, and alto. 
are periodically shown the results of the pupils | gether the honour of Distinction was gained by 
competitions, the “ Prix de Rome” pictures, &. | three candidates, all of them well-known mem- 
and an art library which, if not as complete as| bers of this Association, Mr Phéoé Spiers, 
that of our South Kensington Museum, is| Mr. R. R. Bayne, and Mr. T. H. Wateon. As 
supplied with all the necessary materials for| years went on this examination languished, 
artistic study, not least among these a bulky | mainly, I believe, because it led to nothing ; 
Collection of the works of several generations of | and modifications were introduced with the idea 
architects, “‘ Prix de Rome” students, gathered | of making it more attractive to students; the 
in Greece and Italy. most important changes being the abolition of 
Let this fact be remembered, that our want of | the Class of Distinction; the introduction of a 
such establishments as exist on the Continent, | Preliminary Examination ; the division of the 
with the facilities given to the public to visit | Proficiency Examination into two portions, which 
them, places our artists at a singular disadvan-|a candidate might take in different places; 
tage in comparison with their foreign brethren. | some modifications of the subjects of Examina- 
Oar Science and Art Department in default of a| tions; and last, but not least, the grant of a 
by-some-sighed-for Minister of Fioe Arts, should | certificate, and, under some limitations, of the 
look to a point which before long public opinion | title of Graduate of the Institute. These changes 
will urge on ite attention. Let us hope that their| seemed to work well, and the results of the 
action when carried ont will fully justify the | Volantary Examinations, before and after this 
belief of a possibility of “the young student | introduction, may be summarised as follows :— 
being able to study the radiments of his science | Ten Examinations have been held during eighteen 
without the necessity of going abroad,” a belief | years. Three students have passed in Distinction, 
entertained and expressed by an artist who may | forty-three in Proficiency, and fifty-two in the 
be said to owe almost the whole of his learning | Preliminary Examination, making a total of 
and the position he at present occapies to the | ninety-eight successful candidates, whose names 
edacation he has received abroad. you will find in the Brown Book, and many of 
As bearing on the subject, we give in our| whom you will recognise as having been in other 
present issue a view of the Gallery of Casts| ways successful since. I must now take a 
which has been founded in Vienna. glance into the past, and remind you that some 
years ago a committee was appointed, at the 
— aepeineniene suggestion of Mr. Horace are to anaes 
| taken to advance the wel- 
THE NEW EXAMINATION, AND WHAT | yrs stepe coal Do tne nawitios's opart 
IT INVOLVES. was not agreed to by the general body, mainly 


Ar the meeting of the Architectural Associa-|on the ground that it advocated the grant of 
tion, on the 25th ult., Mr. Aston Webb, President, |# new charter, and a second committee, which 
in the chair, Professor T. Roger Smith read the|was thereupon appointed, considered the 
following paper :— matter afreeh. Among the recommendations 

The examination which all architects proposing | which it made, this committee reported that 
to become Associates of the Institute will for|after @ certain date all Associates of the 
the fature have to pass comes into force thia| Institute ought to pass an Examination. The 
session, and this Association would hardly dis- | various recommendations of this report were 
charge the fanctions which have come to de- | agreed to substantially as they stood, and the 
volve upon it aright were it to take no notice of | changes recommended were adopted. The 
this circumstance. The step which has been | Examination about to take place is one of those 
taken in the establishing of this examination is | chaoges, many of which appear to have been 
one tending in the direction of measures which | of essential service to the Institute, and through 
have at various times been warmly advocated by | it tothe profession. I propose now to give you 
this Association. It is one which will largely |some idea of what we may suppose to be 
affect our own members, inasmuch as we include | intended by the establishment of this examina- 
in our ranks ao large proportion of the younger | tion, and of what the examination iteelf mm 
architects of London who are rising up iato | embrace. We may safely put the intention 
active practice. There is, therefore, every | the Institute as being to render the Associate- 
reason why we should devote an evening to the | ship of their body & guarantee that ~ 
subject, and I am sincerely indebted to the Associate has pro his fitness to be entrus 
committee for honouring me with an invitation with work, 60 far as that fitness can be ascer- 
to read a paper with reference to it. tained by an examination. At present a man is 

There are few. architectural matters which | admitted an (oor parernag eye poe 
cannot be better understood by some reference | against him, and something we.& a vg 
to their history, than if you regard them simply his favour; bat it is not incambent on him, 

" and, indeed, wendd not be very possible for hiss. 

examina’ ich has never et | to prove to the satisfact: jon e Council w 
Thong an ervrat eunatly boast of @ history, | receive bis nomination, or of the general body 
still a little retrospect of the causes which led| who elect vee tgs ar is ee erg ae 
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provided with a damper to control the supply 
of air. Messrs. J, & J. McMillan here show 
their under-grate coaling apparatas, as applied 
to open grates and cooking-rapges. 

Block XU1.--Messrs. Musgrave & Co., of Bel fast, 
have a large display of their patent ventilating 
slow-combustion stoves and air-warmers, for 
burning either coke or anthracite, in which a 
recently-patented system of air-jets is used to 
assist in the consumption of the smoke and 
gases. This well-known firm’s “ Ulster ” smoke- 
less stove-grate is very similar in appearance to 
a well-designed register-stove grate, but it is 
provided with a chamber for holding fresh fael, 
which replenishes the fire as it burns away, bat 
cannot become ignited until it reaches its proper 
position in the fireplace. One or two important 
improvements have lately been made in this 
grate, which, in its present form, is very well 
worthy of the attention of visitors. Mr. G. A. 
Spencer, of Southwark, exhibits an arrangement 
for feeding stoves and open grates in such a 
manner that the fresh fuel is introduced below 
the fire. The Coalbrookdale Company exhibit 
some fireplaces and cast-iron chimney-pieces and 
over-mantels inthe Adam, Chippendale, and other 
styles, shown in conjunction with the “ Kyrle” 
and other smokeless grates. The exhibits are 
distinguished by excellence of workmanship, 
and fully maintain the reputation of the com- 
pany. Mr. E. R. Hollands, Newington-Green, 
shows his patent smoke-preventing fire-grate, 


in which the fresh fuel is inserted at the bottom | 


of the fire. 


Block X(1L.—Mr. Jobn M. Stanley, of Rhyl, | 


shows cooking - range, kitchener, room . grate, 
and baker’s oven, in which, by a patented 


arrangement of outlet flues he claims that the | 
volatile gases are induced by the natural) 


draught of the chimney to pass downward 
through the fire, and so smoke is prevented. 
Messrs. M. Feetham & Co., of Clifford-street, 
are exhibitors of grates, stoves, and kitchen- 

The Wilson Engineering Company, 
Holborn, show {their portable kitchen-ranges 
and stoves, for which they claim the merit of 
being almost perfectly smokeless. 

Block XIV., which is at the west end of the 
eastern quadrant, adjoining the east end of the 
conservatory, is wholly occupied by Messrs. Doul- 
ton & Co.’s excellent display of tile and other 
stoves. This firm’sslow-combustion radiating tile 
stoves have on previous occasions been noticed 
by us. They have come largely into favour, as 
they deserve to do from their cleanliness, cheer- 
fulness, and efficiency, coupled with economy 
of fuel. They are thickly lined internally with 
fire-clay, and will burn for twelve hours or more 
without needing attention. A large tile stove 
suitable for use in public buildings is shown. 
In addition to the internal farnace provided in 
the smaller tile stoves, it is provided with an 
open fire-place, which can be used either alone 
or concurrently with the internal fire. Messrs. 
Doulton are also exhibitors of ornamental Doul- 
ton-ware vases or shafts for use in ventilating 
on the so-called “Tobin” principle. Their 
syphon-flue stove is another speciality well 
worthy of the attention of visitors to the Exhi- 
bition. 

Block XV.—Mr. William Stobbs, Pimlico, ex- 
hibits two American productions, viz, Janes & 
Kirtland’s “ Beebe” kitchen-range, for which 
great things are claimed. The various castings 
of which it is built up are certainly specimens 
of finished workmanship. Mr. Stobbs’s other 
exhibit is the Barstow Stove Company’s 
“Crystal” fireplace heater, to burn coke or an- 
thracite coal. It can be fitted to warm rooms 
above the one in which it may be fixed. Messrs. 
Newton, Chambers, & Co., of the Thorncliffe 
Ironworks, near Sheffield, exhibit their “ Thorn- 
cliffe” improved close and open-fire cooking- 
rauge. Messrs. Yates, Haywood, & Co. (Limited) 
are exhibitors of slow-combustion and other 
stoves. Dr. Joseph Moore, of Thornton Heath, 
exhibits an open fire-grate, for use either with 
anthracite or bituminous coal. It is also con- 
structed with the intention of preventing 
draughts in a room by precluding more air 
ascending the flue than is necessary for proper 
ventilation of the apartment. Messrs. Charles 
Churchill & Co., Finsbury, show the American 
“ Greene ” soft coal cooking-stoves and heating- 
stoves. Mr. Harry Hunt, Stoke Newington, 


shows the “Crown Jewel” base-burner anthra- 
cite coal-stove, 
described by us, 


which has previously been 


Block XVI.—Mr. Herbert Lea, Warwick- 
street, Regent-street, exhibits the “ Sunder- 


exhibited by the patentee, Mr. W. 8. Melville, 
of Bow, is an ingenious though simple con- 
trivance for quickly and easily feeding a fire 
with fresh fael at the bottom of the grate. 
Messrs. Clark, Bannett, & Oo. Limited, Rath- 
bone-place, exhibit Ingram’s “ Kaio Kapnos” 
fire-gate and kitchen ranges, constructed to 
burn coke, ordinary house-coal, and anthracite. 
These grates (which are the invention, we be- 
lieve, of an architect) are stated to consume 
their own smoke, and can also be used as slow- 
combustion grates. The Radiator Range Com- 
pany show their range and a fire-grate, in 
which the fire-box is brought forward from 
the back of the stove. Mr. John Cornforth, 
of Berners-street, is an exhibitor of open fire- 
grates designed to consume smoke, 

Block XVII.—Messrs. Frederick Edwards & 
Son, of Great Marlborough-street, exhibit their 
new smoke-consuming slow-combustion grates, 
the invention of Mr. Edwards, jun., who is well 
known to many of our readers as a writer 
on warming and ventilation. In this grate a 
body of coals sufficient for a day or a night’s 
consumption is put into the fire-basket or 
chamber, and upon the top of this mass a 
fire is made and the coal is allowed to burn 
gradually downwards. A blind or screen, 
supported by chains and balance-weights, is 
moved down by degrees in front of the body of 
burning fuel. For kitcheners, Messrs. Edwards 
exhibit drawings modifying Count Ramford’s 





principles. Messrs. Barnard, Bishop, & Bar- 
nards, of Norwich, have a large and good dis- 
play of well-designed stoves, kitcheners, and 
| ranges, for slow combustion and otherwiee, all 
constructed for burning anthracite and other 
smokeless coals. Among the specialities shown 
by this well-known firm are,—Everitt & Bar- 
nard’s patent grate; Bartlett’s patent grate ; 
the “‘ Anthracite Grate”; and Everitt & Bar- 
nard’s slow-combustion, smoke-consuming fire- 
grate, the “Glow.” These are all worthy of 
careful attention. 

Block XVIII.—Messrs. Thomson, Sterne, & 
Co. (Limited), show Clerk’s patent gas-engine. 
Some anthracite stoves shown in this block are 
exhibited by the patentee, Herr Franz Linholdt, 
architect, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 

Block XIX.—Mesers. Archibald Smith & 
Stevens, of Leicester-square, exhibit Russell’s 
patent ‘‘ Wonderful” self-feeding grates for 
burning anthracite and bituminous coal, coke, 
and cinders. This stove, which has been 
previously described in detail in our columns, 
is sure to attract the attention of visitors. 
The British Sanitary Company, Glasgow, show 
their patent ventilating stove-grate and gaselier 
canopy. The stove-grate is formed as an en- 
closed chamber with a glass door and panels. 
A portable grate, which holds the fire, stands 
within this chamber. As we understand it, the 
canopy over the gaselier, when placed in com- 
munication with the stove-chamber, is intended 
to draw off the vitiated air caused by the com- 
bustion of the gas. Mr. William Lawrence, of 
St. Mary Axe, exhibits a variety of stoves for 
domestic purposes, Mr. G. J. Cox, of the Maid. 
stone Gasworks, exhibits a number of newly- 
patented inventions for heating and cooking by 
gas, and he also shows Captain T. S. Clarke’s 
patent smoke-consuming hot-air ventilating 
grate. Mr. A. C. Eagert shows his coking-box 
for the prevention of smoke fitted to an ordinary 
fire-grate. The Derwent Foundry Company, 
Derby, show smoke-burning register-grates and 
a smoke-burning gill stove. 

Block XX.—Messrs. Thomas Potter & Sons, 
of Oxford-street, show the patent smoke-oon- 
euming revolving fire-grate, the invention of 
Mr. H. Saxon Snell, architeot, It is simple in 
action, the fire-box or cage being made to 
revolve upon a pivot, so that when the fire- 
box is reversed, fresh fuel can be introduced 
through a hinged grating on its under side, 
and this fresh fuel is, by the inversion of the 
the grate, brought undermost. The “ Therm- 
hydric” ventilating hot-water open fire-grate, 
also the invention of the same gentleman, is 
among the other exhibits of Mesars. Potter & 
Sons. It is being largely used, with, we are in- 
formed, very satisfactory results. Mr. Samuel 
Rigby, of Blackpool, exhibits smoke-preventing 


apparatus, which he claims to be applicable to 
all open coal-fire grates for use. Mr. 
J. Russell, of Neath, shows a or 


blower designed to remedy sm fire- 
Mr. Henry E. Hoole, Sheffield, shows a redlebing 





without smoke, and an “ in 





land” stove. The “smoke-abater” coal-shovel, 


grate for burning bituminous or coal. 


body, which is lined with fire’ 
clay, is made z to She Tating, 
surface. Messrs. & Wellstood, of Ludgate. 
circus, show anthracite coal and coke burning 

_ Mr. William White, F.8.4,, of Wimpole 
street, is one of several who are ex. 
hibitors. Mr. White has here, ag in previous 
exhibitions and in connexion with other gub. 
jects, shown that he is of uniting practice 
with theory. His “8 wabury ” warming- 
apparatus, and the “Shrewsbury” open-grate 
radiator and air-warmer, here shown, will be 
examined with interest, nomy of heat and 
fuel, and certainty and continuity of action for 
@ great many hours without attention, are 
among the merits claimed for these appliances, 


Block XXI.—Mesars. Brown & Green, of 
Luton and Bi te-street, are exhibitors of 
smoke-consuming eners for bituminous coal, 


and register stoves for anthracite coal. Among 
their specialities well worth attention are the 
“ Kensington ” and “ Luton” register stoves. 
Messrs, J. F. Farwig & Co., of Queen-streer, 
show George’s slow-combustion “ Calorigen,” to 
burn anthracite or coke. Mr, Robert H. Griffin, of 
Guilford-street, exhibits his patent ventilating, 
heating, and smoke-consuming register stove 
or open fire-grate, of which we have spoken 
before. 

Block XXIL.—Mr. Francis Hammond, of 
Chandos-street, exhibits a hall stove fitted with 
smokeless fire on Dr. Siemens’s principle. 
Messrs. Deane & Co., King William-street, show 
Fletcher’s patent gas-cooking and heating appa. 
ratus, and Crane’s patent register grate for 
burning anthracite, which we described not 
long 96°. The Silber Light Company have a 

y of stoves for n and gas. 

Block XXIII—Messrs. Waddell & Main, of 
Glasgow, show Dr. Siemens’s gas and coke fire. 
grate. There is a hot-air chamber underneath 
the grate which heats air to between 600° and 
700° before it impinges onthe gas-jets in front 
of the grate, performing, in fact, the function 
of a miniature hot blast. Messrs. James Slater 
& Co., of Holborn, are 4s peal ge Ms 

cooking a) os. Messrs. George er 
Co, of 5 Babe show Kohlhofer’s hot-air 
gas-stoves, and Messrs. Ritchie & Co., of St. 
Swithin’s-lane, their “ Lax Calor” ventilating 
stoves. Messrs. Strode & Co., of Cockspar- 
street, show Schénheyder’s patent sanitary 
stove, containing some recent improvements 
for heating, lighting, and ventilating, ands 
great variety of gas fires, stoves, and lighting 
apparatus, for the excellence of which this 
firm’s name is a synonym. Messrs. Ewart & 
Sca, of Easton-road, exhibit the ‘“ Empress” 
smoke-cure, the “ Amethysta” stove, the “ New 
Crown” boiler, ventilating gas-stoves,&c. The 
catalogue assigns them a position in this Block, 
but when we saw them they were in Block VII, 
near the north end of the western arcade. 
Block XXIV.—Messrs, J. C. Stark & (o., 
Torquay, show Stark’s patent pure-air veuti- 
lating stove, and gas- heating and ventilating 
stoves. Messrs. John Wright & Co., of Birming- 
ham, are also exhibitors of apparatus for cooking 
and heating by gas. Messrs. Lewis & Lewis, of 
Cambridge Heath-road, show a newly-invented 
gas-engine for small power. The executors of 
the late Mr. J. E. H. Andrew, of Stockport, 
show @ two-man power “ Bisschop” gas-engine. 
Messrs. Crossley Brothers, Limited show & 
2-horse power “ Otto” silent gas engine, intended 
to work with ordi coal-gas, bat here worked 
with the “ Dowson mio Gas.” ' 
Block XXV.—Messrs. George Wright & Co., 0 
Rotherham and Queen Victoria-street, show 
their patent “ Bi-valve” i 
with, or adapted for, Dr. Siemenss gas rl 
coke apparatus, securing economy of fuel an 
prevention of pane, inert gown | oa 
cheerfal appearance an 0) ng : 
place. The same firm are exhibitors of their 
““Boonomic Cooker” (previously noticed by 0 
with commendation) and of warm-air stoves. 
Their exhibit is a good one. The 2g 
Economic Gas Company, whose product 
already been mentioned, show their gas-pro 


ducing a us at work. . 
Block PVM. CO. B. Stevens, of Lewis- 


: é da 
ham, shows.a steam and hot-air heater anc ! 
circulating hot-water apparatus. These 4p nG 


and reflecting grate for burning bituaminons coal | the fuel used. 
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window, which forms a frame to the figare, to 
81y farewell to some one below; @ canary hung 
ia a cage by the window gives the one speck of 
bright colour in the painting, which is a very 
clever one. The figure subjects which it is 
worth while to mention specially are, however, 
really very few in number, and we al most pass 
them all (excepting Mr. Watson Nicol’s “A 
Boycotter,” a good study of Irish boy cha- 
racter) till we come to the screen, where we 
find the centre place occupied by a very 
pathetic little work by Mr. Arthur Stocks, 
“Her Last Sacrament” (414), an interior of a 
bed-chamber where an old dying woman, with 
two or three relatives and the clergyman, 18 
receiving her last Communion. This isan un- 
usual little picture, and its combination of un- 
affected pathos and forcible realistic painting 
without hardness, recals some of the qualities 
of Mulready, though with a sufficiently different 
style of execation. Oa the same screen are two 
pretiy sketches in which figures are the prin- 
cipal objects, by Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, “ Sweet 
Offerings” and “The Toilet” (413, 428), and a 
little interior with figures of a girl and a dog, 
* Farewell” (398), by Mr. Lorimer, which is 
worth looking at. 

Two paintings by Mr. W. H. Titcomb, an 
English painter who has been in Burmah, are of 
interest, from their evideotly uncompromisicg 
realism, though hard in effect; they illustrate 
a “Barmese Lady and Child” (154), and the 
“Call to Worship” in the interior of a Rangoon 
Baddhist monastery (353); a higbly-finished 
interior of which the central object is an ema- 
ciated Buddhist priest in an orange-coloured 
robe. The paintings give us an insight into the 
realities of Burmese life. Mr. Titoomb is the 
son of the Bishop of Rangoon, and has a new 
field of stady before him in the people cof the 
locality and their customs. 

Among the landscapes two of the most pro- 
minent deal with water; one of these is a view 
of our old friend the “ Bridge of Sighs ” (253), 
to which Mr. Macwhirter has really managed to 
give a new effect by choosiug az opportune 
moment when the sunset gives one deep red 
gleam at the end of the long narrow avenue of 
buildings, and the water is golden therewith. 
This is an exceptionally successful picture in 
realising the effect and the feeling intended. 
We regret that it is impossible to say the same 
of the work in the centre place at the top of the 
room, by Mr. P. RB. Morris, called “ The Voice of 
the Deep” (175), which we at first took to be 
a view of Alpine scenery. It is, in fact, a study 
of a stormy beach by moonlight, but there is 
no motion in the waves, no drawing of the 


essential forms of water in disturbance. Mr. | 
Morris is an admirable painter of several classes | 
of objects, but the sea is not among his facilities. | 


Among other landscapes may be mentioned Mr. 
Aumonier’s “The Thames at Pangbourne” 
(153), and Mr. Cyrus Johnson’s “ Manor House, 
Great Chalfield” (163), a peculiar work, in 
which the house is seen in the middle distance 
over a kind of hazy effect of reeds and rushes; 
these, as foreground objects, should certainly 
be a little more made out; the effect is an un- 
usoal and pretty, but an artificial, one. “On 
the Way to Rye” is an effective sketch rather 
than picture (107), by Mr. C. E. Johnson. “A 
Passing Good Night,” a Thames scene with 
barges (286), by Mr. Ernest Waterlow, is another 
work which may be characterised as a large 
sketch, but a very charming one. The same 
painter has also a forcible little sketch called 
“ Burning Weeds” (26). Why are painters at 
the present day so exceedingly fond of pictures 
of burning weeds? We are certain to find the 
incident in at least one picture in every exhi- 
bition. Several landscapes by Mr. Knight and 
Mr. J. W. B. Knight exhibit the same qualities 
which usually characterise the works of those 
artists, with no falling off and no suggestion of 
novelty ; but the works of both are so good 
in their way that they are never unwelcome. 
“ On the Rother,” by Mr. Dillon (316), is a very 
carefully-finished landscape, a little artificial 
and heated in colour. 

_ One of the cleverest things in the exhibition 
is a small painting of fox-hounds leaping a fence 
towards the spectator, two of the dogs painted 
in the middle of their leap. This (71), which is 
by Mr. Thomas Blinks, is as clever a dog picture 
as we have seen for some time. Mr. Couldery, 


who has deserted cats for pug dogs, for the 
present, has an admirable study of one of those 
ea pient-looking animals on the screen (400) ; and 
Mr. Dollman paints a capital picture of crows 


has been hung up as an awfal warning. 
are two fine flower-pieces by M: Fantin; and 
an admirable little bit of flower and still life by 
Mr. Lance Calkin, “ Pansies” (170), may be 
picked out from among other paintings of the 
same class that are all more or less good. 








SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Tis seems to be one of the society's fortu- 
nate occasions; the Winter Exhibition just 
opened this week is certainly a much better 
one than the last Spring Exhibition. The most 
ambitions among the figare-subjects is Signor 
Ladovici’s ‘ Feu-folles” (5), an idealisation of 
will-o’-the-wisp, represented by a life-size female 
figure dancing through the darkness, and appa- 
rently swinging from the right hand a light 
which catches and lights up the right side of the 
figure. It is a pretty fancy, and an effective 
way of showing the nude figure under an unasua! 
light; perhaps hardly worth executing life-size, 
especially as some of the details of colouring and 
modelling are necessarily lost or obscured in the 
half-light in which it is painted. At the top of 
the room hangs a very clever picture by M. 
Helmick, an artist who has been making his 
way on the walls of the Royal Academy, “ Pre- 
sents for his Reverence” (144), a composition 
in which a large room is occupied by three 
figures only, two peasant women on the right 
who bring a basket of eggs and other costri- 
butions for his reverence, a thin old man 
seated on the left with his back to the spec- 
tator, and turning his head to examine his 
visitors and their offerings. The attitude of the 
old priest, who tarns away from an immense 
volame on a desk at his left, is admirably ex- 
pressive, and the artist has contrived to give 
sufficient iacident to the whole canvas without 
disturbing the main motive of the composition 
atall. The picture is emphatically a “ composi- 
tion,” in arrangement and in lighting, and has 
been carefally studied. Two small 
subjects near this, “ Mending a Pen” (139) and 
* Counsel forthe Defence” (148), by Mr. J. Gow 
and Mr. J. Morgan respectively, both members 
of the society, are very good. A more important 
work than these last is an “ Interior of a French 





' School of Painting” under the direction of MM. 
Bougereau and Robert-Fleury, during a rest of 
| the model (50). This, by Mr. W. H. Bartlett, 
is a powerfully-painted and interesting picture. 
_Mr. Dendy Sadler, who is a member, exhibits 
_ (120) a clever painting of an old monk seated 


_ turned out on the floor apparently in the search 





(279) studying the fate of one of their kind who 





before a bureau, the contents of which have been 


for the parckment embodying “The Grant,” 
which he has at length found, and is scanning 
with great satisfaction. “Otter Hunting,” by 
Mr. Noble (125), is a fine study of otter hounds, 
life-size, quite devoid of the neatness and over- 
finish which we 80 often see in pictures of sporting 
subjects. There is very sweet expression and 
refinement in the head of the young lady called 
“ Innocence” (162) by Signor Ludovici, junior ; 
but the drawing of the arm is rather rough. 
Mr. J. R. Reid’s “Old and Young” (203) should 
be looked at. In the smaller rooms there is a 
good presentation of “Oar Baby” (242) by Mr. 
A. Ki. Eimsiie; and Mr. A. Hill, whose beantifal 
nude study in the Academy this year, under the 
name “ Tibicina,” will be remembered, has a 
clever small-scale “study in black” (370) of a 
figure draped only in black gauze. Mr. A. B. 
Donaldson’s “The Ebbing Tide” (378), the 
title applying in a double sense to the sheet of 
water in the background, and to a dying knight 
in armour in the foreground, aims at pathetic 
feeling which it does not seem quite to realise. 
Among landscapes, the sea-pieces of Mr. 8. 
Ellis are the things that have most spirit and 
originality, which is rather a Hibernian way of 
putting it; but artistically, it may be said, sea- 
pieces rank as landscapes. “‘ Squally Weather” 
(196) is @ fresh and powerful work; we will 
not say that it is free from reminiscences of 
other more eminent ters of the sea. As 
usual, Mr. A. F. Grace’s landscapes are among 
the best things in the collection; No. 30 is the 


most importaot, it has only some verses for a| larg 


title, but the “Arun River” (365) is the best, 
and is a very beantifal thing. Among other 
landscapes, Mr. John White’s “ The Dart ” (384) 
should be noticed, and Mr. Cauty’s “Home of 
the Wildfowl” (238), and the same painter's 
179, from the “ Cotter’s Satarda Night” ; Mr. 
Stuart Lloyd’s “Southampton Water” (172), 
Mr. Wyllie’s ‘Coal Derrick in Bagehip Reach” 
(153), and Mr. Goodall’s “Reedham Ferry” 















































——— 
There | (147), a very fresh little bit of river with a sail. 


ing-boat coming down it. An ad : 
work is “Crumbs” (425), by Mr J. Wine 
which is aleo essentially & landscspe, 9 small 
work showing some high qualities of expression 
and composition. There is a flower-piece, by 
M. Fantin, “ Flears des Champs” (288) painted 
with his usual richness and force of colour 
though it is a very heavy and loaded style in 
which to paint s delicate creations as wild 
yao ; wuiieies 
he water-colour is a 

indeed it generally is. Touching 4 gpritgmdey 
tectural subject, “ Interior of Treves Cathedral,” 
by Mr. Wyke Baylies (684), while admiring itg 
architectural truthfulness of detail, we regret a 
certain too great hardness and precision of 
effect, which makes the drawing look rather 
more like a good architectural dranghtsman’s 
perspective than an artist’s work, which is not 
what we can generally say of Mr. Bayliss’s 
drawings. His smaller picture, “Interior of 
Amiens Cathedral” (91), amongst the oil paint. 
ings, is a very agreeable work. 








A MUSEUM OF CASTS. 


Tue formation of a museum of casts is no new 
suggestion ; the value of these aids to the study 
of art has long been admitted, and considerably 
before the existence of our own Academy, 
and indeed of any of the foreign academies, col. 
lections of casts of the great works of antiquity 
were formed. Early in the sixteenth century, 
after the French “discovery of Italy,” as it has 
wittily been termed, one of the first duties of 
that art-loving monarch, Francis I., was to send 
back the painter Primaticcio to his country to 
collect casts, copies, and originals of the great 
works of sculpture then existing in Italy, and 
to this day not a few of these replicas, brought 
to France by Primaticcio, of the treasures of the 
Vatican, the Uffizi, and other famous Italian 
collections, will be found at the Louvre; indeed, 
one of the most interesting courts of that 
museum consists almost entirely of the sasts 
obtained for Francis, and still serving as in. 
structive lessons to the artiste of Paris. As for 
the debt that England owes to Lord Arundel in 
the collections he made abroad, it may well be 
summed up in the words of Peacham, who, in 
his “Compleat Gentleman,” says of Evelyn's 
friend, the original of Vandyk’s familiar por- 
trait, “to his liberal c and magnificence 
this angle of the world oweth the first sight of 
Greek and Roman statues.” Evelyn himself, 
too, may be ranked among those who have 
thoronghly understood and warmly urged the 
educational value of good examples to place 
before the student. The cultivated old diarist 
in his “Scalptura” (published in 1662) has 
sketched ont at length a model scheme of an 
art-academy to be provided with casts, and in 
which was to be supplied ample instruction 
in drawing and modelling from life, in archi- 
tecture and perspective, anatomy and geometry, 
lectures delivered, rewards and travelling 
studentships to Italy awarded; and let it be 
remarked, in these days of technical instraction, 
the suggestion is made “that some profeseors 
be well skilled in ornaments, fruits and flowers, 
birds, beasts, &c., that they may instruct the 
students in these subjects, which are of great 
use in our manufactories; and that drawing- 
masters for schools throughout the kingdom be 
appointed.” The of Kneller’s private 
academy, which is mentioned by Walpole, that 
which old Thornhill suggested to George I., and 
which he himeelf eventually opened at his own 
house in James-street, Oovent-garden, the long 
and active existence of the Academy in Peter's 
court, St. Martin’s.lane, while they form the 
historically known commencements of the 
Academy, may all be said to be closely 
with the suggestion of the necessity for 4 
Museum of Casts. As for Sir Thomas Law- 
ae enlootes of casts, which he grineont . 
such expense, our youth we ré . 
have seen it lodged in the cellars of the British 


Museum, neglected, and certainly never em 
ed. It was, it will be remembered, one of 
the first duties, and one of the most im 
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sail. attention it merite, When, a few years later, | want of which has often been urged. It will be tects, or at rate of mination 
ittle the South Kensington Museum was gre ia long, unfortunately, before we can hope to| the nests tag of overal’ other aa 9 and 
hite among its earliest possessions was series possess an establishment of such 4 peculiar! scientific professions have to pass, has bee 
mall choice casts of famous works of art, since _— character 06 the Rogie des Beaux-Arts, with its| dwelt upon in this Association,—and chasinek 
Bion additions have constantly been made to the court-yard crowded with relics of| of it hag always been felt by . certain numbe. 
, by jection, and a system of exchange with foreign | many of the great architectural works of France| of the members of the Institute. Eventoally 
ated Governments was The Architectural gat daring the great Revolation by | Professor Hayter Lewis, when he was rs 
our, Museum, now hidden away in Tafton-street, ; a Se Alexandre » the} of the Institute, procured the appointment = 
» in endeavoured, and not unsuccessfally, to gather r of the present secretary, with its | committee to consider this question and draw u 
wild a number of caste of works more rg familiar cour du mérier surrounded by ita|a scheme for an entirely voluntary Pte Ag 
interesting to the architectaral * arcades, decorated with casts of the Elgin | The work of that committe was, a good deal of 
, as Gothic art. From various causes, however, the | marbles, and more recently added to by the| it, done by Mr. Arthur Ashpitel, Mr. John Pap- 
chi- Museum in Westminster has not achieved oeonve. cong ot the charming della Robbia ware | worth, Professor Lewis, and myself, and during 
al,” greatness. , rieze of the Hospital del Ceppoat Pistoja; with | part of our deliberations we had the Co-opera- 
ite The suggestion re-urged by the President of | its monument to poor Regnault; with a collec- | tion of Professor Kerr. The Institute, as a body 
ta the Institute of Architects, and supported by tion of casts as complete as that of which we|I must confess, looked upon the scheme with 
of the President of the Royal Academy, is, of | have given some idea; a collection of copies of | coldness, perhaps with some jealousy, and to 
her course, of ® more comprehensive aod more the works of the great painters, executed by the | disarm this jealousy we were compelled to accept 
ate scientific nature than has been attempted in any | “ Prix de Rome students, among which is not | limitations which hampered it not a little. No 
not of the efforta above mentioned. With the | least bapy mention @ full-sized copy, by| kind of distiaction or reward, not even a cer- 
arg example of Berlin, Munich, and Paris present in | Sigalon, of ichelangelo’s “ Last Judgment” in | tificate, was to be gained by passing, no privi- 
“4 the minds of those who have enjoyed the/ the Sistine Chapel, with, under the same roof, a | lege, or grade, or title, was to be accorded to 
nt. privilege of visiting those cities, it is only too} whole series of ateliers for the young painters, | those who passed. ‘he first examination took 
evident that there is in London, as, indeed, in | sculptors, and architects ; a “ hemicycle” where | place in the year 1863, and it is melancholy to 
all our great centres, a want of a museum of | the prizes are distributed, its walla decorated | think that of those who conducted it, I am the 
casts. The cast collection at Munich, in an/| with the whole history of art in the personsof|only survivor. The examiners were Sir 
inceptive condition, and so far but indifferently | its celebrities, from the brush of Delaroche;| Gilbert Scott, Sir Digby Wyatt, and Mr. 
housed, comprises unly copies of Classic works a salle des modéles crowded with a mass of | Arthar Ashpitel; the moderators, Mr. John 
ow of art; ib possesses a very complete collection, | smaller casts, such as copies of the beauti-|W. Papworth and myself. The result was 
dy there being over 300 entries in the catalogue, | fal little terra -cotta figures unearthed at | that eight candidates passed in the class of Pro- 
ly consisting of @ choice of all the great works Tanagra, and without copies of which no collec- | ficiency, and in the following year seven, with 
ry; known in the museums of Europe, not omitting | tion of casts can be said to be complete ; a huge | the addition of two in the class of Distinction, 
ol. even the works in the Munich Glyptothek. The} hall, the well-known Salle Melpoméne in which | for we had two classes to begin with, and alto. 
ty collections at Dresden and Berlin are each also/ are periodically shown the results of the pupils | gether the honour of Distinction was gained by 
y; as complete ; but it will, we think, be found that | competitions, the “ Prix de Rome” pictures, &c. | three candidates, all of them well-known mem- 
ag the Museum of the Koole de Beaux-Arts in Paris,| and an art library which, if not as complete as| bers of this Association, Mr  Phéné Spiers, 
of particularly when it comes to have as anannexe/that of our South Kensington Museum, is} Mr. R. R. Bayne, and Mr. T. H. Watson. As 
id at the Trocadéro Palace the comparative | supplied with all the necessary materials for|years went on this examination languished, 
to museam of French architectural caste planned artistic study, not least among these a bulky | mainly, I believe, because it led to nothing; 
at by the late Viollet-le-Dac, and which is rapidly | collection of the works of several generations of | and modifications were introduced with the idea 
d approaching completion, affords, the most com- | architects, “ Prix de Rome” students, gathered | of making it more attractive to students; the 
1) plete existing specimen of what such a museum | in Greece and Italy. most important changes being the abolition of 
18 should be. Let this fact be remembered, that our want of | the Class of Distinction; the introduction of a 
n When a museum, like that of the Ecole des | such establishments as exist on the Continent, | Preliminary Examination; the division of the 
i, Beaux-Arts, is able to show to students a full-| with the facilities given to the public to visit | Proficiency Examination into two portions, which 
(i sized cast of an angle of the Parthenon from | them, places our artists at a singular disadvan-|a caadidate might take in different places; 
a base to a slice of the pediment, and, as a pen-| tage in comparison with their foreign brethren. | some modifications of the subjects of Examina- 


Oar Science and Art Department in default of a 
by-some-sighed-for Minister of Fiae Arts, should 
look to a point which before long public opinion 
will urge onits attention. Let us hope that their 
action when carried out will fully justify the 
belief of a possibility of ‘“‘the young student 
being able to study the radiments of his science 
without the necessity of going abroad,” a belief 
entertained and expressed by an artist who may 
be said to owe almost the whole of his learning 
and the position he at present occupies to the 
education he has received abroad. 

As bearing on the subject, we give in our 
present issue a view of the Gallery of Casts 
which has been founded in Vienna. 


tions; and last, but not least, the grant of a 
certificate, and, under some limitations, of the 
title of Graduate of the Institute. These changes 
seemed to work well, and the results of the 
Voluntary Examinations, before and after this 
introduction, may be summarised as follows :— 
Ten Examinations have been held during eighteen 
years. Three students have passed in Distinction, 
forty-three in Proficiency, and fifty-two in the 
Preliminary Examination, making a total of 
ninety-eight successful candidates, whose names 
you will find in the Brown Book, and many of 
whom you will recognise as having been in other 
ways successful since. I must now take a 
glance into the past, and remind you that some 
years ago a committee was appointed, at the 
saggestion of Mr. Horace Jones, to consider 
what steps could be taken to advance the wel- 
fare of the Institute. That committee's report 
was not agreed to by the general body, mainly 
on the ground that it advocated the grant of 
a new charter, and a second committee, which 
was thereupon appointed, consdered the 
matter afreeh. Among the recommendations 
which it made, this committee reported that 
after a certain date all Associates of the 
Institute ought to pass an Examination, The 
various recommendations of this report were 
agreed to substantially as they etood, and the 


\. dant to this superb model, a full-sized cast of 
the two columns of the Greecostasis at Rome ; 
d and grouped round these in the Classic court a 
} characteristic choice of statues ranging from 
the struggling commencements of the art of 
} sculpture, as shown in the Tenean Apollo cast 
from the original at Munich, down to the 
Aiginetan marbles, with fally-arranged casts of 
the pediment figures of the temple, in the exca- 
vations of which Professor Cookerell (as has 
been related in these columns) took so important 
a share; the Parthenaic pediment in care- 
fally-arranged casts of the well-known figures, 
as also of that other group with which is so in- 
timately connected the name of Cockerell ; the 
Niobe pediment of the Pitti Gallery, with all 
the various other later familiar works of Greek 


horses of St. Mark’s ushering in the visitor,—a 
museum which in ite classic court alone offers 
such a choice as this to the student, and 
enabling, as we have often seen, the professors 
after their lectare to point out to the 

examples which illustrate their teachings,—it 
affords, it will be admitted, most of the elements 


this court,—open daily to the public, and 
on Sundays free to ali, — with ite ptm 
pupils’ studies also supplied with a namber of 








THE NEW EXAMINATION, AND WHAT 
IT INVOLVES. 


Art the meeting of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, on the 25th ult., Mr. Aston Webb, President, 
in the chair, Professor T. Roger Smith read the 


The examination which all architects proposing 
to become Associates of the Institute will for 
the fature have to pass comes into force this 
session, and this Association would hardly dis- 
charge the fanctions which have come to de- 
volve upon it aright were it to take no notice of | changes recommended were adopted. The 
this circumstance. The step which has been | Examination aboat to take place is ove of those 
taken in the establishing of this examination is |chavges, many of which appear to have been 
one tending in the direction of measures which | of essential service to the Institute, and through 
have at various times been warmly advocated by | it tothe profession. I propose now to give you 
this Association. It is one which will largely |some idea of what we may suppose to be 
affect our own members, inasmuch as we include | intended by the establishment of this examina- 
in our ranks so large a proportion of the younger | tion, and of what the examination itself will 
architects of London who are rising up iato | embrace. We may safely put the intention of 
active practice. There is, therefore, every the Institute as being to render the Associate- 
reason why we should devote an evening to the | ship of their body @ guarantee that the 
subject, and I am sincerely indebted to the Associate has proved his fitness to be entrusted 
committee for honouring me with an invitation | with work, so far as that fitness can be ascer- 
to read a paper with reference to it. jeri Posy vucsrwreg At present a man is 
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exhibited,—in @ specially-designed 
Which are shown, in a light pst at ends 
the sagristia of San Lorenzo, in which the 
originals exist, the series of the Medici monu- 
ments, together with the Moses (not placed, let 
it be remarked, ag in our South Kensington 


£5 


Museum, far above the level of the There are few architectural matters which an Associate because nothing is known 
® position resembling thab of the rigiosl in St. cannot be better understood by some reference him, and something has been wis. 
to their history, than if you regard them simply | his favour; bat it is not incambent on him, 


present themselves at the present day. | aod, indeed, would not be very possible for him, 
Thora an examination which has never yet | to prove to ‘the eee ot Pram foe 
i ive his nomination, 0 : 

taken place cannot exactly boast of a history, — sees ha a proper quali6ed 5 
and, accordingly, though Associateship of the 
; scattered present Institute bas a very considerable boggy is ae 
irections, most the elements necessary remember, that is to sa. in the days of Lyon’s| at all so serviceable to those who ve ob- 
‘he Tem fall, cbe desirability of a diploma for archi- tained it in the way of giving them standing in 
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ciently 
through. 
Oldham, exhibit Newton’s patent mechanical 
stoker 


: in the volun and other exami- 
oxperient basa en inimole knowledge of the 


nations, : 
circumstances. 


ees 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
SMOKE-PREVENTING APPLIANCES. 


Tue international exhibition of smoke-pre- 
ventine tal fuel-economising bes re wesiar insti- 


tuted by the 
the National Health and Kyrle Societies, was 
formally opened b 4 peddle gd on ae 
_ The exhibit: f perm 

? the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, 
and with the concurrence of the Committee of 
Council on Edacation, and the the 
Royal Horticultural Society) in the east and 
west arcades on Se quadrants —_ ing 
those arcades wit conservatory 

of the Royal Albert Hall, Kensington. The 


catalogue (which, so far ag we have tested it, 















































Bros.) are exhibitors of Mo 


actuated by what is described as “an eccentri- 
cated shaft” of Bessemer steel. The eccentrics 


alternately arranged, each bar resting on and 
being driven by its own eccentric or cam. 

Block 111.—Messrs. T. & T. Vicars, of Seel- 
street, Liverpool, show their patent “ seif- 
stoking smokeless furnace,” for steam-boilers, 
&c. In action, a large hopper is filled with 
fael, which is fed from thence by plungers, in 
suitable quantities, on to the bars, where it is 
coked, and, by their motion, carried backward 
on to the grated plate. The ends of the bars 
act as pluogers, and break up the large pieces of 
coked fuel into pieces of a size favourable to 
active combustion, at the same time forcing it 
into the flae, where the combustion is completed. 
The Patent Steam Boiler Company, Birming- 
ham, have on view Knap’s mechanical stoking 
and smoke-consuming apparatus, which consists 
of a hopper into which the fuel is charged; a 
slide by which the supply may be at any time cat 
off; and a crasber-spivdle, which revolves very 
slowly, and carries down the fael to a recipro- 
cating bar, which feeds the fuel forward through 
@ horizontal shoot. The same company are 
exhibitors of Root’s patent safety steam boiler, 
which consists of a series of interchangeable 
tubes of lap-welded wrought-iron. These 
tubes contain the water and steam. The hot 
gases and flame from the farnace are thoroughly 
broken up, on account of the zigzag 
arrangement of the tubes, which also, being 


the origin of the Committee under whose auspices 
the Exhibition has been formed. A uneoeful 
report on the law effecting smoke is given, and 
various important meetings held in support of 
the exhibition are reported very fally. Some 
of the speakers at those meetings occap 
the first rank ag men of science, and the’ 
speeches,—notably that of Dr. Siemens,—con- 
tain much that is valuable and suggestive with 
regard to what is undoubtedly one of the most 
important of the many og wy Posey economical! 
problems of the day. It has arranged by 
the committee that the various appliances and 
fnels exhibited — for barry d - industrial 
urposes shall properly tested for heating 
men convenience, quality of combustion, 
and comparative freedom from smoke and 
noxious vapours; and to this end they have 
secured the services of Mr. D. Kionear Clark, 
M. Inst. C.E., to superintend the trials, under 
the direction of the execative committee. Pro- 
fessor W. Chandler Robérts, F.R.S., has under- 
taken the chemical testing in connexion with the 
trials of fae), grates, and stoves. The award of 
medals on these occasions is often so delusive 
that we shall look with some curiosity to the 
result on the present occasion. The exhi- 
bition is primarily divided into two classes 
of appliances, applicable respectively to domes- 
tic and to industrial Objects 
exhibited in Sections B, and C are 
entirely for domestic, and those in Section D for 
industrial, use, Section E ie reserved for various 
fuels suitable for either domestic or industrial 
purposes, or both, and Section F for foreign 
exhibits of all classes. A plan accompanies the 
catalogue, and on it the space occupied by the 
exhibition is divided into blocks or sections 
numbered I. to XXVII. Boards bearing these 
Roman numerals are fixed up at intervals to 
mark these divisions or blocks. Block I. is 
situate at the south end of the western arcade, 
and thence the blocks are continued northward 
re hy? ae quadrant, at the eastern end of 
which, abatting on the conservatery, is Block 
XIIL Block XIV. is at the other or eastern end 
of the conservatory, i.¢., at the western end of 
the east quadrant, and from this point the blocke 
continue southward until the final one, XXVII., 
is reached at the extreme south end of the 
eastern arcade. The stands or stalla, of which 
there are several in nearly every block, are not 
separately numbered, but are referred to in the 
catalogue as being in such and such a block. In 
the following ontline of the contents of the 
exhibition we will, for the sake of convenience, 
assume that the visitor will traverse the exhibi. 
Fee 0 the sual et corner (beginning with 
oc to ¢ ' A : 
Blok XXVIL). south-east corner (ending with 
ock L. at the time of our ras almost 
destitute of exhibits. Those that Dees thors 
Were not labelled with their exhibitors’ names, 


nd could we find anything catalogued in 


collected at the upper ends, and thence to pass 
through the patent connexions into the steam 
chamber. Messrs. Knowles & Halstead, of 
Bradford, show their patent helix furnace- 
feeder. The helices or screws are made to 
carry the fuel under the bars and up into the 
fire at its under side, so as to insure perfect 
combustion of coal. Mr. James Proctor, of 
Barnley, shows his patent mechanical stoker 
and movable fire-bars. Henderson’s patent 


farnace combined is shown by Messrs. Piercy 
& Co., of Birmingham. In this appliance, the 
clinker, instead of being raked out of the farnace 
in the usual way, by hand, is carried automa- 
tically to the back of the grate-bars, and remains 
there till it is cool, when it is removed without 
necessitating the opening of the farnace-doors. 
Mr. Thomas Henderson, of Liverpool, exhibits 
his patent farnace-front and fire-door for the 
prevention of smoke in connexion with steam 
boilers generally, and for the reduction of tem- 

ture in the stoke-holes of steamships. Mr. 
John Collinge, of Oldham, exhibits Blocksage’s 
patent smoke-consumer and fuel economiser, for 
the steam boilers of stationary, marine, and 
locomotive engines. It consists of an inclined 
oven of the length and breadth of the ordinary 
grate-bars, placed in front of the boiler, and 
fired by hand, The top and sides of this oven 
are lined with fireclay blocks, which acquire 
such an intense heat that the smoke, impioging 
against them, is consumed. Mr. Collinge also 
shows some patent fire-backs for domestic 
stoves tes, and ranges. 

Block IV.—Livet’s Boiler and Farnace Com- 
pany (Limited) are exhibitors of boilers, flues, 
furnaces, grates, &., constructed and fitted 
under their patents. Messrs. Roeser & Rassell, 
a firm well known to our readers, are exhibitors 
of smoke-preventing doors and bridges, and 
movable fire-bars, applicable to farnaces for in- 
dustrial use. Messrs. George Haller & Co., of 
Lime-street, show Kohlhofer’s patent fire-bare 


look I. of which ema!! 
.d farnace-grates, by the use of w 

Block 11.—Hete Mesars. George Green & Sons, Seal “ poor fuel of any kind may be profitably 

of Aberystwith (represented by Mesers. Duncan | utilised. It is stated that the bars remain cold 


whilst in use, and that the clinkers do not stick 
to them. Mr. &. Renton Gibbs, of Liverpool, 
shows his hot-water heating apparatus, which is 
favourably spoken of by many architects and 
others who have used it. We have noticed it op 
previous occasions. Mr. Josiah Hampton, of 
Loughborough, exhibits fael-economising and 
smoke-consuming fire - bridges for boiler - far- 


Bros, of Queen Victoria-street), show a vertical 
boiler fitted with Green’s patent pale benrth, 
bearer & shallow box made of boiler- 
clrvaleseg, Stell ace - peat is A 





inclined, cause the steam as produced to be/| preven 








area to allow the ashes to fall|/smoke and unconsumed 
I gases at th 
essrs, James Newton & Son, of | point, thus assisting in their perfect Pow: se 


Biock V.—Mesers. J. & J. MoMitlan, of Port 


and foel economiser, in which the coal, | Dund Glasgow, ibi 
after ng from the hoppers through crush- fucl-feed Lagat negtekes ote 
ing-rollers, is injected into the furnace by blasts | furnaces 
of heated air. The Chadderton Ironworks Com.| other fuel are contained in travelling boxes 
pany, Machester (represented by McDougall | actuated by mechanism. The principle of the 
! Dougall’s patent | invention is applicable, and is shown applied in 
mechan.-+1 stoker, in which the fire-bars are suother part of the exhibition, to domestic stoves 


apparatus, applicable to boil 
all kinds. The charges of etal md 


and ranges. M. Michel Perret, of Paris, exhi. 
bits a grate (grille immergée) for boiler and 


are turned on three different centres, and are| other farnaces, the bars being deep in section 


and having their lower edges immersed in water. 
M. Perret’s multiple-stage furnace, for heating 
churches and other large buildinzs by means of 
hot sir, is shown in action, and appears to 
be effective. It will burn the poorest descrip- 
tions of refuse fuel. We understand that it has 
been largely used in France during the last four 
years. The same exhibitor also shows a radiating 
open fire-grate. Mesra. George Hopewell & 
Co., of Topsham, Devon, show their patent 
wrought-iron reversible fire-bars. Mr. T. W. 
Williams, of Swansea, exhibits a patent ory- 
hydrogen farnace for the consumption of anthra- 
cite and other smokeless coals without injury to 
the farnace bars. Mr. M. Holroyd Smith, Hali- 
fax, shows some hexagon fire-bars and a model 
of a helical furnace feeder. Messrs. Geo. Waller 
& Co., of Southwark, show Smith’s patent 
mechanical stoker and smoke-preventer, for 
Cornish and other boilers. The Wavish Fuel 
Economiser Company show a model of a Cornish 
boiler fitted with Wavish’s patent economiser 
and emoke-consumer; also these appliances 
adapted to domestic grates. Messrs. W. & 8. 
Deards, of Harlow, exhibit coil and other boilers 
for beating green-houses, baths, &c, Messrs. G. 
Hunter & Co., Leeds, are exhibitors of a patent 
apparatus for smoke-consuming in Cornish, 
marine, and other boilers. Mr. John Tenwick, 
Grantham, exhibits patent fire-bars and a smoke- 
ting furnace-door. 

Block Vi.—Messrs. W. A. Martin & Oo. of 
Southwark, show their smoke-preventing doors 
and furnace-grates, which have been largely 
used. Mr. ©. B. Gregory, of Beverly, New 
| Jersey, U.S.A., exhibits a smoke-burning fur- 
| nace which he claims to be adapted to all prac- 
| tical purposes, industrial and domestic, and 
capable of burning all kinds of fuel and refose 
matter without smoke. It is portable. The 
Great Britain Smoke-Consuming and Fael- 





mechanical stoker and patent self-cleaning saving Company are exhibitors of Orvie’s 


patent appliances. Mr. A. C. Engert, Bromley- 
by-Bow, shows his patent coking-boxes for the 
prevention of smoke as applied to steam boiler 
furnaces. Mesere. Fraser & Fraser, of Bromley- 
by-Bow, exhibit a Cornish boiler. 

Blocks Vil. and VIII. are chiefly taken up 
with a large namber of exhibits of anthracite 
and other smokeless coals, besides charcoal, 
coke, and other fuels. In Block VIII. Mr. 
George Sinclair, of Leith, shows his patent self- 
acting mechanical stoker. 

In Block IX. Mesers. 8. Leoni & Co., of the 
Strand, are exhibitors of gas kitcheners, gas 
fires, coke aud gas fires, hot-air stoves, and 
grillera and other appliances for cooking by gas. 

Biock X.—Messrs. Steel & Garland, of Shef- 
field, show their excellent “ Wharncliffe ” grate 
and coal-economiser, the “‘ Kensington” patent 
smoke-consuming grate (Redmayne’s patent), 
and their patent “Pillar” smoke-consaming 
hot-air stove. All these specialities will well 
repay examination. Messrs. Portway & Son, 
Halstead, are exhibitors of the “ Tortoise” 
slow-combustion heating and laundry stoves. 
Messrs. W. A. Martin & Co., Southwark, show 
domestic fire-grates, provived with movable 
sides to facilitate the combustion of the fuel, 
which is put on only at the sides in spaces 
obtained by the propulsion and withdrawal of 
she movable cheeks. The Eagle Range Com- 
peny, Fleet-street, are exhibitors of ranges 
titted with smoke-consumer and fael-economiser. 
Messrs. W. Poore & Co., Cheapside, are exhi- 
bitors of American cooking and heating stoves. 

Block XI.—Mr. R. W. Crosthwaite, Stockton- 
on-Tees, shows Armstead’s patent hot-air stoves, 
“ Clibanus ” cylinders for heating coppers, and 
Orosthwaite’s “Combination” range. Mr. — 
Thom Islington, shows his patent grate 
appaaises ten feedivg it with fa-l at the bottom 
of the fire, 80 a8 to prevent smoke. Mr. James 
Smith, Liverpool, shows an open smokeless 
grate in which the leading feature is that the 
ash-pit is provided with a close-fitting cover 
(which can be moved for removal of ashes), 





naces, made of cast iron, and having perfora- 





and is connected with a pipe or passage 
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provided with a damper to control the supply 
of air.- Messrs. J. & J. McMillan here show 
their under-grate coaling apparatus, as applied 
to open grates and cooking-ranges. 

Block X1I.—Messrs. Musgrave & Oo., of Belfast, 
have a large display of their patent ventilating 
slow-combustion stoves and air-warmers, for 
burning either coke or anthracite, in which a 
recently-patented system of air-jets is used to 
assist in the consumption of the smoke and 
gases. This well-known firm’s “ Ulster” smoke- 
less stove-grate is very similar in appearance to 
@ well-designed register-stove grate, but it is 
provided with a chamber for holding fresh fuel, 
which replenishes the fire as it burns away, but 
cannot become ignited until it reaches its proper 
position in the fireplace. One or two important 
improvements have lately been made in this 
grate, which, in its present form, is very well 
worthy of the attention of visitors. Mr. G. A. 
Spencer, of Southwark, exhibits an arrangement 
for feeding stoves and open grates in such @ 
manner that the fresh fuel is introduced below 
the fire. The Coalbrookdale Company exhibit 
some fireplaces and cast-iron chimney-pieces and 
over-mantels inthe Adam, Chippendale, and other 
styles, shown in conjunction with the “ Kyrle” 
and other smokeless grates. The exhibits are 
distinguished by excellence of workmanship, 
and fully maintain the reputation of the com- 
pany. Mr. E. BR. Hollands, Newington-Green, 
shows his patent smoke-preventing fire-grate, 
in which the fresh fuel is inserted at the bottom 
of the fire. 

Block XIII.—Mr. Jobn M. Stanley, of Rhy], 
shows cooking - range, kitchener, room - grate, 
and baker’s oven, in which, by a patented 
arrangement of outlet flues he claims that the 
volatile gases are induced by the natural 
draught of the chimney to pass downward 
through the fire, and so smoke is prevented. 
Messrs. M. Feetham & Co., of Clifford-street, 
are exhibitors of grates, stoves, and kitchen- 
ranges. The Wilson Engineering Company, 
Holborn, show (their portable kitchen-ranges 
and stoves, for which they claim the merit of 
being almost perfectly smokeless. 

Block XIV., which is at the west end of the 
eastern quadrant, adjoining the east end of the 
conservatory, is wholly occupied by Messrs. Doul- 
ton & Co.’s excellent display of tile and other 
stoves. This firm’sslow-combustion radiating tile 
stoves have on previous occasions been noticed 
by us. They have come largely into favour, as 
they deserve to do from their cleanliness, cheer- 
fulness, and efficiency, coupled with economy 
of fuel. They are thickly lined internally with 
fire-clay, and will burn for twelve hours or more 
without needing attention. A large tile stove 
suitable for use in public buildings is shown. 
In addition to the internal farnace provided in 
the smaller tile stoves, it is provided with an 
open fire-place, which can be used either alone 
or concurrently with the internal fire. Messrs. 
Doulton are also exhibitors of ornamental Doul- 
ton-ware vases or shafts for use in ventilating 
on the so-called “Tobin” principle. Their 
syphon-flue stove is another speciality well 
worthy of the attention of visitors to the Exhi- 
bition. 

Block XV.—Mr. William Stobbs, Pimlico, ex- 
hibits two American productions, viz, Janes & 
Kirtland’s “ Beebe” kitchen-range, for which 
great things are claimed. The various castings 
of which it is built up are certainly specimens 
of finished workmanship. Mr. Stobbs’s other 
exhibit is the Barstow Stove Company’s 
“Crystal” fireplace heater, to burn coke or an- 
thracite coal. It can be fitted to warm rooms 
above the one in which it may be fixed. Messrs. 
Newton, Chambers, & Oo., of the Thorncliffe 
Ironworks, near Sheffield, exhibit their “ Thorn- 
cliffe”” improved close and open-fire cooking- 
ravge. Mesers. Yates, Haywood, & Co. (Limited) 
are exhibitors of slow-combustion and other 
stoves. Dr. Joseph Moore, of Thornton Heath, 
exhibits an open fire-grate, for use either with 
anthracite or bituminous coal. It is also con- 
stracted with the intention of preventing 
draughts in a room by precluding more air 
ascending the flue than is necessary for proper 
ventilation of the apartment. Messrs. Charles 
Churchill & Co., Finsbury, show the American 
‘Greene ” soft coal cooking-stoves and heating- 
stoves. Mr. Harry Hunt, Stoke Newington, 
shows the “Crown Jewel” base-burner anthra- 
cite coal-stove, which has previously been 
described by us. 

Block XVI.— Mr. Herbert Lea, Warwick- 
street, Regent-street, exhibits the ‘“ Sunder- 
land” stove. The “‘smoke-abater” coal-shovel, 


exhibited by the patentee, Mr. W. 8. Melville, | 
of Bow, is an ingenious though simple con- 
trivance for quickly and easily feeding a fire 
with fresh fuel at the bottom of the grate. 
Messrs. Clark, Bannett, & Co., Limited, Rath- 
bone-place, exhibit Ingram’s “ Kaio Kapnos” 
fire-gate and kitchen ranges, constructed to 
burn coke, ordinary house-coal, and anthracite. 
These grates (which are the invention, we be- 
lieve, of am architect) are stated to consume 
their own smoke, and can also be used as slow- 
combustion grates. The Radiator Range Com. 
pany show their range and a fire-grate, in 
which the fire-box is brought forward from 
the back of the stove. Mr. John Cornforth, 
of Berners-street, is an exhibitor of open fire- 
grates designed to consume smoke. 

Block XVII.—Messrs. Frederick Edwards & 
Son, of Great Marlborough-street, exhibit their 
new smoke-consuming slow-combustion grates, 
the invention of Mr. Edwards, jun., who is well 
known to many of our readers as a writer 
on warming and ventilation. In this grate a 
body of coals sufficient for a day or a night’s 
consumption is put into the fire-basket or 
chamber, and upon the top of this mass a 
fire is made and the coal is allowed to burn 
gradually downwards. A blind or screen, 
supported by chains and balance-weights, is 
moved down by degrees in front of the body of 
burning fuel. For kitcheners, Messrs. Edwards 
exhibit drawings modifying Count Rumford’s 
principles. Messrs. Barnard, Bishop, & Bar- 
nards, of Norwich, have a large and good dis- 
play of well-designed stoves, kitcheners, and 
ranges, for slow combustion and otherwise, all 
constructed for burning anthracite and other 
smokeless coals. Among the specialities shown 
by this well-known firm are,—Everitt & Bar- 
nard’s patent grate; Bartlett’s patent grate ; 
the * Anthracite Grate’; and Everitt & Bar- 
nard’s slow-combustion, smoke-consuming fire- 
grate, the “Glow.” These are all worthy of 
careful attention. 

Block XVIII.—Messrs. Thomson, Sterne, & 
Co. (Limited), show Clerk’s patent gas-engine. 
Some anthracite stoves shown in this block are 
exhibited by the patentee, Herr Franz Lénholdt, 
architect, Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Block XIX.—Messrs. Archibald Smith & 
Stevens, of Leicester-square, exhibit Russell’s 
patent ‘“‘ Wonderful” self-feeding grates for 
burning anthracite and bituminous coal, coke, 
and cinders. This stove, which has been 
previously described in detail in our columns, 
is sure to attract the attention of visitors. 
The British Sanitary Company, Glasgow, show 
their patent ventilating stove-grate and gaselier 
canopy. The stove-grate is formed as an en- 
closed chamber with a glass door and panels. 
A portable grate, which holds the fire, stands 
within this chamber. As we understand it, the 
canopy over the gaselier, when placed in com- 
munication with the stove-chamber, is intended 
to draw off the vitiated air caused by the com- 
bustion of the gas. Mr. William Lawrence, of 
St. Mary Axe, exhibits a variety of stoves for 
domestic purposes. Mr. G. J. Cox, of the Maid- 
stone Gasworks, exhibits a number of newly- 
patented inventions for heating and cooking by 
gas, and he also shows Captain T. S. Clarke’s 
patent smoke-consuming hot-air ventilating 
grate. Mr. A. O. Eogert shows his coking-box 
for the prevention of smoke fitted to an ordinary 
fire-grate. The Derwent Foundry Company, 
Derby, show smoke-burning register-grates and 
a smoke-burning gill stove. 

Block XX.—Messrs. Thomas Potter & Sons, 
of Oxford-street, show the patent smoke-con- 
suming revolving fire-grate, the invention of 
Mr. H. Saxon Snell, architect. It is simple in 
action, the fire-box or cage being made to 
revolve upon a pivot, so that when the fire- 
box is reversed, fresh fuel can be introduced 
through a hinged grating on its under side, 
and this fresh fuel is, by the inversion of the 
the grate, brought undermost. The “ Therm- 
hydric” ventilating hot-water open fire-grate, 
also the invention of the same gentleman, is 
among the other exhibits of Messrs. Potter & 
Sons. It is being largely used, with, we are in- 
formed, very satisfactory results. Mr. Samuel 
Rigby, of Blackpool, exhibits smoke-preventing 
apparatus, which he claims to be applicable to 
all open coal-fire grates for domestic use. Mr. 
J. Russell, of Neath, shows a patent flue or 
blower designed to remedy smoky fire-places. 
Mr. Henry E. Hoole, Sheffield, shows a radiating 
and reflecting grate for burning bituminous coal 





=—=——_. 
Messrs. A. Boyd & Son, New Bond-street, show 
a ventilating warm-air grate for domestic use 
in which the iron body, which is lined with fire. 
clay, is made zigzag to increase the heating. 
surface. Messrs. Smith & Wellstood, of Ludgate. 
circus, show anthracite coal and coke burnin 

stoves. Mr. William White, F.S.A., of Wimpole. 
street, is one of several architects who are ex. 
hibitors. Mr. White has here, as in previong 
exhibitions and in connexion with other gnb. 
jects, shown that he is capable of uniting practicg 
with theory. His “Shrewsbury” warming. 
apparatus, and the “Shrewsbury” open-grate 
radiator and air-warmer, here shown, will be 
examined with interest. Economy of heat and 
fuel, and certainty and continuity of action for 
a great many hours without attention, are 
among the merits claimed for these appliances, 

Block XXI.—Messrs. Brown & Green, of 
Luton and Bishopsgate-street, are exhibitors of 
smoke-consuming kitcheners for bituminous coal, 
and register stoves for anthracite coal. Amon 
their specialities well worth attention are the 
“ Kensington” and “ Luton” register stoves, 
Messrs. J. F. Farwig & Co., of Queen-street, 
show George’s slow-combustion “ Calorigen,” to 
burn anthracite or coke. Mr. Robert H. Griffin, of 
Guilford-street, exhibits his patent ventilating, 
heating, and smoke-consuming register stove 
or open fire-grate, of which we have spoken 
before. 

Block XXII.— Mr. Francis Hammond, of 
Chandos-street, exhibits a hall stove fitted with 
smokeless fire on Dr. Siemens’s principle. 
Messrs. Deane & Co., King William-street, show 
Fletcher’s patent gas-cooking and heating appa. 
ratus, and Crane’s patent register grate for 
burning anthracite, which we described not 
long ago. The Silber Light Company have 
variety of stoves for paraffin and gas. 

Block XXIII.—Messrs. Waddell & Main, of 
Glasgow, show Dr. Siemens’s gas and coke fire. 
grate. There is a hot-air chamber underneath 
the grate which heats air to between 600° and 
700° before it impinges on the gas-jets in front 
of the grate, performing, in fact, the function 
of a miniature hot blast. Messrs. James Slater 
& Co., of Holborn, are exhibitors of steam and 
gas cooking apparatos. Messrs. George Haller 
& Co., of Lime-street, show Kohlhofer’s hot-air 
gas-stoves, and Messrs. Ritchie & Co., of St. 
Swithin’s-lane, their “ Lux Calor” ventilating 
stoves. Messrs. Strode & Co., of Cockspur- 
street, show Schénheyder’s patent sanitary 
stove, containing some recent improvements 
for heating, lighting, and ventilating, and 4 
great variety of gas fires, stoves, and lighting 
apparatus, for the excellence of which this 
firm’s name is a synonym. Messrs. Ewart & 
Son, of Euston-road, exhibit the ‘ Empress” 
smoke.-cure, the ‘“‘ Amethysta’’ stove, the “ New 
Crown” boiler, ventilating gas-stoves,&c. The 
catalogue assigns them a position in this Block, 
but when we saw them they were in Block VIL, 
near the north end of the western arcade. 
Block XXIV.—Mesers, J. C. Stark & 00, 
Torquay, show Stark’s patent pure-air venti 
lating stove, and gas- heating and ventilating 
stoves. Messrs. John Wright & Co., of Birming- 
ham, are also exhibitors of apparatus for cooking 
and heating by gas. Messrs. Lewis & Lewis, of 
Cambridge Heath-road, show a newly-invented 
gas-engine for small power. The executors of 
the late Mr. J. E. H. Andrew, of Stockport, 
show a two-man power “ Bisschop” gas-engine. 
Messrs. Crossley Brothers, Limited show a 
2-horse power “ Otto”’ silent gas engine, intended 
to work with ordinary coal-gas, but here worked 
with the “ Dowson Economic Gas.” F 
Block XXV.—Messrte. George Wright & Co., 0 
Rotherham and Queen Victoria-street, —< 
their patent “ Bi-valve” open fire-grates, fit 
with, or adapted for, Dr. Siemenss gas yi 
coke apparatus, securing economy of fuel . 
prevention of smoke without sacrificing D , 
cheerful appearance of an open English ei 
place. The same firm are exhibitors of their 
“Economic Cooker” (previously noticed by us 
with commendation) and of warm-air ons 
Their exhibit is.a good one. The pag 
Economic Gas Company, whose product od 
already been aogpersgucsed show their gas-P 
ducing apparatus at work. . 
Block XXVL—Mr. O. B. Stevens, of Lows 
ham, shows a steam and hot-air heater an i. 
circulating hot-water apparatus. These yn 
ances appear to give good results with + A 
paratively small consumption of gas, ~ as, 
the fuel used. Messrs. W. Sugg & Co., 0 
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burners, we may mention that the conservatory 
i illuminated at night by Dr. Siemens’s regene- 
rative gas-burners. Messrs. H. & CO. Davis & 
Co., of Camberwell, are large exhibitors _of 
stoves and apparatus for cooking and heating 


PY ack XXVII.—Among the most noticeable 
exhibits in this block are the coke and gas boilers, 
and beat-radiators, shown by Messrs. Hocking, 
Franklin, & Co. (Limited), Liverpool. Messrs. 
¢, Kite & Co., of Chalton-street, exhibit smoke- 
reventing chimney - caps, ventilators, &. 
Messrs. Henry Wurr & Co., of Blomfield-street, 
show the “ Ord ” patent gas-engine. 

The objects which we have here and there 
selected for mention, though comparatively few 
jn number, are fairly representative of the 
whole, and will serve to show how much is now 
being attempted and achieved in the way of 
economising fuel and preventing smoke. 

We shall have something to say on the subject 
in our next. 








GALLERY OF CASTS: ACADEMY OF THE 
PLASTIC ARTS, VIENNA. 


On the south side of the Schillerplatz, in 
Vienna, stands the noble building of the new 
Academy of the Plastic Arts, erected a few 
years ago, with profuse ornamentation in terra 
cotta. It comprises, amongst its treasures, on 
the ground-floor, a valuable collection of original 
specimens and casts from ancient and modern 
sculpture, and on the upper floor a valuable 
picture-gallery, illustrating almost all schools, 
and particularly the Dutch of the seventeenth 
century, also many examples of Raffaelle, Paul 
Veronese, Tintoretto, Titian, and other well- 
known masters. 

The principal staircase leads to a spacious 
landing, supported on columns, and thence to the 
Aula, or Court, shown in our engraving, from 
which are entered seven large halls, filled with 
various art-works. The court illustrated has 
rows of columns at the sides supporting a 
clearstory, and a ceiling handsomely ornamented. 
It contains a fine collection of casts of the prin- 
cipal creations of classical sculpture. 

The library, which adjoins it, contains books 
referring to plastic art, collections of engravings, 
and original sketches. The Academy com- 
prises within its walls a school of painting and 
sculpture, as well as a special school in which 
are trained young men preparing to become 
engravers, medallists, and architects. 








THE DEVONSHIRE HOSPITAL, BUXTON. 


_Ovr readers will remember that the exten- 
sion building for the Devonshire Hospital and 
Buxton Bath Charity, at Buxton, was lately 
opened by his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
We give plans and sections in our present 
number illustrating the construction and arrange- 
ment, which are noteworthy. The building has 
& somewhat imposing appearance externally. 
The outer form is an irregular octagon with an 
inner Circular area 164 ft. in diameter. Within 
this area is a circle of columns 138 ft. diameter, 
forming a colonnade 13 ft. wide all round the 
inner space. These columns with their entabla- 
ture rise 25 ft. above the floor; and from the 
entablature springs the dome covering the area. 
The dome is a segment of a sphere, the diameter 
of which is 156 ft. 6 in., and springs from the 
stone entablature of the circular colonnade, 
which consists of forty - four stone columns, 
2 ft. din. in diameter. 

The main framework of the roof consists of 
twenty-two strong wrought-iron latticed ribs, 
each 4 ft. in depth throughout, which are 
equally spaced, and are secured at their upper 
and lower extremities into two complete rings of 
Wrought-iron, which, together with eight rings 
: tiers of purline framing, combine to render 
} ® structure entirely self-contained, and effec- 
vely prevents any outward thrast upon the 
: 

1@ lower ring or polygonal bracing rests 
horizontally on the stone entablature; a bay 
. ee between the main ribs being composed 
a ~ wronght-iron plates, each 15 in. by $ in., 
jo — each other at the centre; and the 
which eing strongly riveted to a third plate, 
a ~ combined with and forms part of the 

‘ the rib itself, The upper ring is vertical, 
+ i = diameter, lattice-framad, and receives 
ite ends of the converging main ribs between 

upper and lower flanges. 

he purline framing is of rolled girder iron, 


8 in. by 5 in. by 5 in., and, in addition to its 
attachment direct to the main ribs at the upper 
surface, is braced diagonally thereto by means 
of T-iron, extending from the lower flange of 
ribs to a@ point on the purline 3 ft. 6 in. from its 
junction on the rib. This bracing also adds to 
the rigidity of the arched ribs. 

There is also a framework of light rolled 
girder intermediate ribs, intersecting and at- 
tached to the several tiers of purlines, and to 
the upper central ring. Upon this upper ring, 
at a height of 76 ft. from the floor, are fixed the 
cast-iron pillars or supports of the lantern roof, 
which is 40 ft. in diameter, glazed at the top 
and sides, and formed of rolled iron ribs, radi- 
ating from a centre, and tied around their 
outer extremities by a ring of wrought-iron 
plates securely riveted, rendering unnecessary 
the use of any internal bracing. 

A gallery surmounts the exterior at the sum- 
mit of the dome and foot of the lantern, with 
suitable guard-railing, to which access is 
provided. 

A Boyle’s ventilator, of large power, is fixed 
on the apex, and there are louvres to all the 
sides of the ventilating lantern. 

The superficial area of this hall is just half an 
acre, and it is capable of holding 6,000 people. 
Its cubic contents are about 1,000,000 ft. The 
heating of the wards, day-rooms, central hall, 
and building generally, is by hot-water pipes 
passing under the floor, and coils of pipes placed 
in the large wards and day-rooms, the smaller 
rooms, lavatories, &c., having pipes placed above 
the floor, and the hall having six rows of pipes 
around its whole circuit, four rows above the 
floor, and two rows under the gallery. The 
ventilation, in addition to that obtained through 
the windows, is supplied by 12-inch glazed 
earthenware pipes, starting from areas outside 
the building, passing under the floor, and having 
branches into each ward and round the colon- 
nade, carried up 8 ft. above each floor level, in 
specially constructed wooden tubes. This 
description of the ventilation applies equally to 
the chamber-floor. In the centre of the roof 
of the lantern, as has been already mentioned, 
is a large Boyle’s patent ventilator. 

The principal entrance is on the east side of 
the building. On the left or south side of the 
entrance are the consalting-rooms, dispensary, 
resident medical officers’ room, board-room, 
waiting-rooms, and secretary’s office. On the 
right of the entrance are the inquiry office, 
waiting-room, master’s and matron’s official 
room, &c. The south side of the hospital con- 
tains females’ ward, with 899 superficial feet area, 
uurses’ day-room, main staircase in stone, 
lavatories, &c., bath and rabbing-room, nurses’ 
bedroom and linen-store, and females’ ward, 
containing an area of 2,551 superficial feet. This 
latter room forms the south-west angle of the 
building. The westside of the hospital contains 
females’ ward, with 940 ft. superficial area, gal- 
vanic room, and separate entrances for males 
and females. The north-west angle of the 
building is used as a men’s day-room, and 
has an area of 2,251 superficial feet; the 
north-east angle is occupied by a men’s ward, 
having an area of 2,251 superficial feet. The 
north side of the hospital is occupied by two 
men’s wards, having areas of 552 ft. and 294 ft. 
superficial respectively, a housekeeper’s room, 
linen-stores, nurses’ bedroom, and main staircase 
in stone. Passing under this staircase a covered 
way leads to men’s lavatories, &c., rubbing- 
room, smoke-room, and conservatory. These 
rooms are detached from the main building. 
The covered way in question and a corresponding 
staircase lead to the different floors of a large 
block of building, entirely detached from the 
main building of the hospital, and with separate 
arrangements, containing ample  cellarages, 
warming apparatus, kitchens, laundries, &c., and 
also distinct and separate accommodation for 
accident cases, with independent and easy access, 
and wards for the isolation of cases of infectious 
character that may have been inadvertently 
admitted, or may have manifested themselves as 
such after admission. The disposition of the 
wards on the chamber floor is similar to that 
on the ground-floor. At the south-east and 
south-west angles of the building are the females’ 
wards, and at the north-east and north-west 
angles are the men’s wards. These rooms con- 
tain each an area of 2,251 superficial feet, and 
are rendered especially light, and their cubic 
capacity is increased by the open-roof principle 
of finishing the interior, that is, plastering close 
under the slates, and thus getting into the room 





the triangular space enclosed by the usual ceiling 





and roof. Advantage is also taken of the four 
angle turrets on the roof to get additional light 
and ventilation into these wards. The access to 
all the wards is from the inner circle; on the 
ground-floor, from the central hall; on the 
chamber-floor, from a fireproof gallery. 

On the east side of the chamber-floor are the 
bedrooms for the matron, the steward, the resi- 
dent medical officers, &c., and also bath-rooms, 
lavatories, &c. On the south side is a females’ 
ward, with 480 ft. area, nurses’ bedrooms, linen 
rooms, lavatories, &c. Oa the west side is one 
females’ ward, 940 ft. in area, with bedrooms for 
nurses, &. On the north side are two wards for 
men, 252 ft. and 312 ft. respectively, and other 
bedrooms for officials and nurses. The original 
buildings cover half an acre of ground, which 
surrounds the half acre of the covered central 
hall; the new buildings cover one quarter of an 
acre, 80 that the hospital buildings now cover 
one acre and a quarter, in addition to the sur- 
rounding roads, yards, paths, terraces, borders, 
and shubberies, by which the hospital is enticely 
isolated. There are broad terraces and terrace 
walks on the south, in addition to the walks 
around the shubberies, for the use and recrea- 
tion of the patients. These grounds, with the 
one acre and a quarter covered by the hospital 
buildings, comprise a total area of nearly three 
acres and a quarter. The extension has been 
carried out at a cost of 24,0001., from the plans 
and under the superintendence of the architect, 
Mr. R. Rippon Duke. Messrs. Rankin & Co., of 
Liverpool, have done the ironwork. The roof is 
so stiff that it did not deflect }in. after being 
covered with the timber, slating, lead, glass, ceil- 
ings, &c. Messrs. Ellis, of Sheffield, have carried 
out the hot-water arrangements. These works 
are complete and most satisfactory. All other 
trades are by Mr. Warburton, of Manchester, 
whose work is not quite completed. 








REREDOS FOR THE (R. 0.) CHURCH OF 
THE HOLY CROSS, LIVERPOOL. 


Ir is contemplated to erect at once an altar 
and reredos for the Church of the Holy Cross, 
Liverpool, the design for which will be found 
amongst our illustrations. The chancel is apsidal 
in form. The high altar and centre canopy 
will stand quite clear, to admit of sufficient 
space for steps behind to approach the throne. 
The altar and canopy will be of alabaster, the 
altar itself being supported by marble shafts. 
The shafts of the canopy will be of granite. 

Running round the apse immediately under 
the sills of the windows is the reredos, which 
will be of Caen stone, and filled with subjects 
connected with the Holy Cross. On the dexter 
side next to the canopy will be St. Michael the 
Archangel bearing his own cross on his shield 
and another in his hand. Next to that will be 
the Descent from the Cross, In the niche on 
the same side will be St. Peter with his cross. 
On the sinister side there will be the Angel of 
the Apocalypse bearing the sign of the living 
God. The uext group is the finding of the 
cross by St. Helen, and the miracle by which 
the true cross was distinguished from those of 
the two thieves. In the niche on this side is 
the figure of St. Andrew with his cross saltire. 
In the space under the reredos will be the 
panels filled in with diapers picked out with 
gold. In the quatrefoil in the top of each panel 
there is a shield, on which will be carved the 
emblems of the Passion. Below these panels 
will be a dado of dark marble. The steps of 
the altar will be of rouge royal of a dark tone. 
The cost is estimated at about 11,3501. It has 
been designed and will be carried out under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Pugin & Pugin, of 
Westminster. 








Alhambra Theatre. — After being closed 
for several weeks for redecoration and to un- 
dergo some structural alterations, the Alhambra 
Theatre will be re-opened this Saturday, Decem- 
ber 3rd, with an English Version of La Biche aw 
Bois, under the title of the “ Black Crook.” 
The Lord Chamberlain having required the 
directors of the Alhambra to make a fireproof 
division between the stage and the auditorium, 
advantage has been taken to make various im- 
provements in the theatre, not the least of 
which is a widening of the proscenium, and a 
raising of the seats on the ground floor, by means 
of which a much better view of the stage is 
obtained. The dome is to be illaminated by the 
electric light, the effect of which we will report. 
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MANCHESTER AND ITS TRADE. 


** At social industry’s command, how quick, how vast 
an increase |” 


THAT expression of Wordsworth’s, and his 
description of the huge town, “ continuous and 
compact,” may be said to have special applica- 
tion to Manchester. It has the germ of the 
small hamlet the poet speaks of, though distant 
in age, but from the building of its collegiate 
church, from the establishment of schools, it 
grew slowly, while an increased commerce, as 
it was made possible by free transit, gave im- 
petus toit. The Manchester of to-day has little or 
no likeness to that to which the Flemish artisans 
came five centuries ago to bring woollen manu- 
factures to perfection. It is, indeed, within the 
last hundred years that cotton has become king 
of commerce in Manchester, and has made the 
city great. The power-looms and theinventions 
of Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, and Watt 
are the sources of that centreing of trade on the 
Irwell which has made the place continuous and 
compact, and which gives to it its life-blood of 
progress. If even we glance at the condition of 
Manchester five decades ago, and contrast it 
with the present, we shall see how in the later 
years the progress has been most marked. It 
had then the large population of 187,000 in- 
habitants, or with out-townships and Salford, 
279,000. It was governed by a borough reeve and 
two constables, and Salford was similarly held 
in ancient thrall. It was sparsely provided with 
public buildings,—the Exchange of 1809 was 
then one of the chief ; the old town-hall in King- 
street was in course of erection. It had a score 
of churches, and Christ Church was approaching 
completion ; whilst there were more than double 
that number of Dissenting places of worship. 
Infirmaries were numerous, public charities 
many. Its trade was indicated by the fact that 
it had 20,000 steam looms in the parish. Its 
general post-office in the Exchange Buildings 
had six receiving-houses connected with it; there 
were seven. general deliveries. In an old direc- 
tory of a year or two later, the names of nearly 
a thousand manufacturers attending its market 
were given, ten coaches to London ran, and 
others to all parts of the kingdom, whilst car- 
riers by land and water were almost countless. 
There were conveyances by railway,— seven 
times a day (Sundays excepted) to [iverpool,” 
“ first-class trains,” four in number; “ second- 
class trains,” three. And it is worthy of note 
that “ omnibuses for the conveyance of passen- 
gers by the first-class carriages” left the offices 
in Market-street “‘twenty minutes before the 
carriages leave the Liverpool-road Station.” 
There was a literary and philosophical society 
in those days at 40, George-street,— John 
Dalton, esq., D.C.L.,” being the president. The 
Mechanics’ Institute existed in Cooper-street ; 
there were barracks for 55 officers and 1,099 
men ; Cheetham’s College Library was in 
Hunt’s Bank; the Tax-office was in Tib-lane, 
the waterworks office in Piccadilly, the two 
theatres were in Fountain-street and Spring- 
gardeus. In a sentence, Manchester in those 
days was the unfilled outline of that great city 
that we now konw. 

It is during thé greater part of the last fifty 
years that Manchester has known its growth,— 
its benefits from the railway system having 
been great. Records of the growth are to be 
found in the recognisation by Parliament of its 
importance at the time of the first Reform Bill ; 
of its incorporation ; of its creation into the see 
of a bishop; of its being the centre of the 
operations of the Anti-Corn Law League ; and of 
its being the scene of the opening of that Arts 
Treasures Exhibition that has had no com- 
peer. Its architecture has been improved 
by the building of stately palaces such as the 
Assize Courts, and by the removal of some of the 
worst of its insanitary streets; the town 
has had the benefit of the formation of grand 
free libraries, and of magnificent parks, and it 
has felt the impetus of these changes and of 
these improvements, so that it is widely different 
from that of fifty years ago. It has much 
to do yet before it becomes a model town. In 
the last two decades much has been done to 
ornament the city with stately abodes of 
justice, religion, trade, commerce, and local 
government. The Assize Courts that make 
Strangeways dull by contrast with their 
Gothic grandeur, have been built at a cost of 
about 100,0001., whilst for a very different use 
the fine new town-hall has been completed, 
also at an immense cost; and the Queen’s 
Theatre, the Memorial Hall, and the Assembly. 


rooms, have been added to the stately struc- 
tures of the city in the period we have named. 
Statues have been added, parks completed, 
great gardens designed, grammar-schools built, 
and many of the gigantic warehouses of the city 
erected in the time. The churches and chapels 
have been increased till they now number about 
200, the greater part of them the temples of 
various shades of Nonconformity, and many of 
those, of all denominations, stately structures, 
whilst there is continually in progress an addi- 
tion to the number, and from the Greek Churel 
to the Quakers, from the Jews to the Moravians, 
it would seem that every form of faith fin@s its 
fitting tabernacle in the great city. With a 
population that has in its Parliamentary bounds 
grown to 393,676, it is to be expected that both 
in the provision for ita religious, social, and 
educational needs there would be required a 
supply on a scale of magnitude, and this 
has been found. The local governors 
of the past in Manchester took an exalted 
view of the needs of their city, and they 
endeavoured to bring it up in some things 
to their ideal. They bought ap gas and 
waterworks, and speedily had from the first 
a profit of 1,000). a week. They extended 
the waterworks at Woodhead until their 
capacity was enormously increased ; then the 
reservoirs, such as Prestwich, were commenced; 
and finally the Corporation has decided to go 
far into lakeland to find an adequate supply of 
water for its needs. Sewerage was laid down 
by the mile, streets were paved by the score, 
cellars were closed, and some of the worst of 
the streets were razed bodily and air-courses 
run through. Latterly it oan scarcely be said 
that the great efforts that were made at im- 
provement have been continued on so large a 
scale,—by the Corporation, that is; but some of 
the great companies have taken an adequate 
view of the necessities of Manchester, and the 
provision that has been made at the central 
station is worthy of the city, and would put to 
shame that of the older railway efforts if it were 
not that at Victoria extensions of no mean order 
are in progress, one railway company alone 
(the London and North-Western) having for 
some time spent over 20,0001. monthly in the 
efforts to meet the needs of the city of Man- 
chester for passenger accommodation. That 
city has grown so great, indeed, that it may be 
said to be one of the wonders of the country, 
and though the rate of its progress has been 
checked, it is but the check that precedes the 
further growth. Itis not needful to give figures 
to trace its further progress, they are to be 
found readily in the number of its electors, the 
area of its borough, the extent of its rateability. 
It has its criminality, as the 9,000 or 10,000 
yearly draonkards attest; whilst 480 public- 
houses and nearly 2,000 beerhouses should 
supply the needs of its citizens, and may aid in 
the needs that require over 800 policemen. In 
all the essentials of town life, as well as in what 
must be considered the inevitable, if saddening, 
accompaniments, Manchester has its full share ; 
but it is to the credit of its people that in stately 
parks, in noble libraries, and in other ways, it 
has sought to give compensating recreation to 
its vast population. 

As to the trade of Manchester, it must be 
said that the vast growth of the past was for 
years extended and increased when the railway 
system gave facility of transit, and when its 
sister, the steamship, gave cheap and rapid sea 
carriage. For years that great trade in which 
Manchester is king grew, and others grew with 
it. Not alone is Manchester at the head of the 
cotton trade, but many of the textile trades are 
domiciled in it or in its neighbourhood, and all 
contribute to its progress in industry. To tex- 
tile fabrics it has added vast machine-shops, 
end it is said that there are in it nearly 
a thousand varieties of occupations, from the 
cotton-spinner to the enginewright, and from 
the paper-stainer to the umbrella - maker. 
A glance at some of its great streets is like 
that into a fair, and from all these varieties 
of industry Manchester takes toll, and con- 
tinues to prosper. It has had its periods of 
dulness in the great industries to which the 
others are contributory, or which they depend 
on, and it finds an increasing rivalry in these, 
not only at home, but abroad. But the true 
Manchester man finds in competition a stimulus, 
and so in that great industry to which he is so 
largely devoted it has in the past proved, and 
may do so in the future. At the same time, it 
is to be held in remembrance that Manchester 








has to meet a fiercer competition, and one that 


——. 
in some parts of the Continent shelters itge 
cowardly behind heavy duties. It hasalso here 
to meet a state of affairs where taxation jg 
heavier perhaps than in any country; ang 
it is probable that this is a feature of 
the international competition that our traders 
have hitherto not sufficiently taken into account, 
but which they will in the early fature have to 
endeavour to lessen as much as possible. Man. 
chester has felt this especially, locally ang 
nationally, and it has had of necessity slightly 
to relax its efforts in local improvements on thig 
account. But it will again begin to attack some 
of the causes that led to its having too high 
death-rate: it will have to take advantage of 
some of the efforts that its railways are making, 
and to pull down some of the unsanitary and 
unsightly dwellings that are to be found in the 
heart of the city ; and it will have to complete 
the task of providing a full supply of the purest 
water. Its trade wil! grow as the competition 
that it has to meet is overcome by cheapened 
products and increased superiority of production, 
and especially as it fits itself to supply to newer 
markets in other lands the materials they need, 
The opening up of new markets in Africa, in 
parts of the great East, and in our colonies, is 
one of the needs of the trades of Manchester; 
but the men to whom British commerce owes s0 
mach should be able to overcome the little diffi. 
culties in their way, and should give by these 
means an impetus to endeavours which should be 
sufficient to make the trade of their city grow 
in the future more rapidly even than in its 
glorious past. 








THE NEW PUBLIC OFFICES AND PIETRA 
DURA ARCHITECTURE. 


Sir,—The urgent practical remarks in the 
Builder of last Saturday in reference to the sound 
construction,—especially from a sanitary point 
of view,—of these buildings, are not made a 
moment too soon, and if carried out,—as, in. 
deed, they must be,—the large class of persons 
interested, and whose health, if not life, is con- 
cerned, will be deeply indebted to you. 

There is another practical matter which, 
although it is not of such immediate importance, 
will, nevertheless, call for serious consideration 
at no distant date. 

When, in 1872, the designs for the Royal 
Courts of Justice were being discussed, the 
“< battle of the sites,” the “ battle cf the styles,” 
the “ battle of the architects” were the themes on 
which the writers in the daily papers exercised 
themselves ; but we looked in vain for a word 
to indicate that any combatant in the arena had 
devoted one thought to the question of at least 
equal, if not greater, importance to them all,— 
that between preservation and perishableness, 
form and chaos, beauty and decay. Now, agaia, 
in this year of grace 1881, the war clarion has 
sounded, and it is satisfactory to hear the notes 
dwell on a subject of useful and practical im- 
portance. The leading journal says, “ What 
will be the fate of its exterior carvings and 
frettings after another fifty years of London 
smoke all of us can tell. The same may be said 
of a thousand other buildings, great and small, 
that the past generation of Londoners has raised 
as monuments of its own ignorance of the sim- 
plest conditions of good building. ...- They 
crowd their fronts with carvings of flowers and 
frait, which in a year the soot will blacken past 
recovery, and in five years corrode beyond recall. 
It is not in work of this kind, we may fairly 
believe, that the public money is to be spent 10 
the case of the new offices.” 

This is strong language; but when we 80 
important and costly edifices restored in the 
lifetime of the architects who designed them, 
and palaces pscched with cement and painted 
over every taree or four years, before pe 
builders heve passed away, what profession 
man cap say that they are too severe, or th 
they exaggerate the facts ? ; h 

Against the repetition of these evils,—of 80 
a catastrophe,—what effort can be too great, 
what measure of defence too costly or t 
troublesome? It is a point of honour that we 
have to fight for, and if defeated we - 
irretrievably disgraced. Hundreds of ner 
of pounds sterling are annually expended 1 
saturating wood with creosote, and coatiog iron 
with zinc and tin, to secure the darability ¢ 
various national stractures,—sbips, yg 
&.,—but no remedy has been found for 
decay of soft calcareous stone in our ro 
cities; and yet, in our childish helplessn 





we continue to use it daily and year by yew" 
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as if we had had no warnings of the folly of 
doing 89- 


As you have before allowed me to urge, the 


dy is to be found in the useof the 
only wy rooks,—granites of various kinds and 
pe and the serpentines and basalt, polished 
go as tO exhibit their characteristic beauty, for 
the general surface, with, in some cases, majolica 
enoaustic tiles and faience for details. Nothing 
put the element of fire, natural or applied, gives 
the requisite power to materials to withstand 
the powerful and destractive effects of the sul- 
horous acid and other gases of the London 
atmosphere. aoe : 

The invention of the requisite machinery, the 
extension of railways into the very heart of the 
jpland granite quarries, and low freightage by 
ship from tbose on the seaboard, have wonder- 
fally reduced labour and prime cost to that of 
the best ordinary stone ia London. The actual 
cost of putting a perfectly fair surface on 
roughly scabbled granite, as delivered from the 
quarry, is only 7d. per foot super., and 120 ft. 
can be dressed per diem. By manual labour a 
foot costs 2s. 6d. The result, therefore, is, that 
while a day’s work with one machine costs 
31. 10s., the same work would occupy @ man 
forty days at a cost of 151. 

Messrs. Mortal, Magué, & Co. report that it 
takes a man five days to do the work one 
machine performs in three hours; and the 
patentees claim that, with proper arrangements 
of overhead travellers and craves for rapidly 
picking up and removing the blocks, one machine 
will do the work of about forty masons: that 
the running cost, inclading power, wages, grind- 
ing cutters, interest, and depreciation, is equiva- 
lent to the wages of about eight men, showing a 
saving equal to the pay of thirty-two masons. 
Lathes, by some patentees, for turning columns, 
do the work of from ten to fourteen men at the 
cost of two or three. There is another ad- 
vantage not to be despised,—machines do not 
strike. 

Polishing granite is an exceedingly cheap 
process, one or two boys only being required to 
apply sand, emery, and putty-powder, to a 
wagon slowly travelling under rapidly revolving 
rubbers, both worked by steam-power. 

The question is, how to secure the benefit of 
all this for important architectural works in 
London ? 

Ashort time since the writer tried to forma 
company for the special purpose, and all pro- 
mised well for success till it was converted into 
a purely engineering concern for deck and har- 
bour work, to suit the financial ideas of one or 
two commercial men, who, in the course of 
formation, became connected with it. But if 
the proposal would really confer the eco- 
nomical benefits upon the public which is 
claimed for it, is it not incumbent, and would 
it not be an honourable proceeding on the 
part of the leading members of the pro- 
fession, to form a deputation to the First 
Commissioner of Works and Pablic Buildings, 
and, after laying before him proofs of the 
fatility of any longer persisting in the use of 
perishable stone, request that a stipulation 
should be inserted in the conditions to architects 
Invited to send in designs for the intended 
Pablic Offices, requiring the exterior to be con- 
structed of the various polished granites, basalt, 
and serpentine, from quarries in the United 
Kingdom? By this means not only would all 
competitors be placed on the same footing, but 
when the accepted plans were determined upon, 
and the tenders called for, the granite dealers 
Would find themselves in competition for a noble 
work, and the utmost economy would doubtless 
be the result. 

With simple and appropriate treatment of the 
fiat geometric ornamentation ia the 
— and almost unlimited colours obtain- 
08; NO mouldings, but only splays; no project- 
img Carvings, but only superficial scrollwork 
upon dead grounds, which, at option, and for 
| serge richness, might be gilded,—it is more 
hens aebable that no additional cost over and 
carved and moulded stonework would be 
Deurred, 

= & retired architect, I shall, I trust, be 
oo by the profession for going into these 
en ee result of a good deal of study,— 
would gon ously necessary to do so, but nothing 
batter ri me more pleasure than to see some 
iP met posal to meet what is very generally, 
- eee” admitted by architects to be 
orying evil, nt, and by the taxpaying public a 


H. Travis, 


SKEGNESS BATHS COMPETITION. 


AT a meeting of the directors of the Skegness 
Swimming, Hot, Cold, and Turkish Baths Com- 
pany held on the 22nd November last, it was 
decided to adopt the design sent in under the 
motto “Convenience with Economy”; the 
author of which, Mr. James Whitton, of the city 
of Lincoln, was commissioned to carry out the 
work; the second premium being awarded to 
Mr. H. A. Goodall, of Nottingham. Seven 
designs were sent id. The buildings will be 
commenced at once; the baths will be sapplied 
with sea-water. The materials to be used are 
red bricks for all walls, stone being slightly 
used in the fronts. The swimming-baths will 
have iron roofs, covered with galvanised corra- 
gated iron. 








THE MAIN DRAINAGE OUTFALLS AND 
THE CONDITION OF THE THAMES. 


Art the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on the 25th ult., the Works Committee 
presented a report recommending the enlarge- 
ment of the reservoirs at the Crossness Pamping 
Station and Barking Outfall Works, at an esti- 
mated cost of 160,000/., and that the Engineer be 
instructed to prepare contract drawings accord- 
ingly; and that it be referred to the Finance 
Committee to see that proper provision is made 
in the Board’s Money Bill of next session for 
meeting the expenditure upon these works. The 
report was adopted. 

The same committee, reporting on the letter 
from the Local Government Board, transmitting 
a copy of a letter from the vestry of Plumstead 
with reference to alleged pollution of the Thames 
by sewage from works executed under the 


Metropolis Local Management Acts, recom-- 


mended that a reply be sent to such letter in 
aceordance with a report made by the Engineer 
and the Consulting Chemist. 

On the motion that this recommendation be 
adopted, Mr. Jolley, as representing Woolwich, 
demurred to the accuracy of the statements 
contained in the report referred to, observing 
that at certain states of the tide the Thames at 
Woolwich was vo better than a common sewer. 

Mr. Richardson denied this, and the recom- 
mendation was adopted. 

Mr. Richardson and the majority of the Board 
notwithstanding, the condition of the Thames, in 
consequence of its being made the receptacle 
for the sewage of London, is, as we have often 
pointed out, very unsatisfactory, and we note 
that the question of seeing what can be done 
to purify and keep clean the river has 
been referred by the Corporation to one of its 
committees, viz., the Port Sanitary. This com- 
mittee, having given the subject their best 
consideration, appointed a sub-committee, with 
instructions to ascertain the exact state and 
condition of the water of the river. The 
sub-committee, after conference with their 
medical officer, decided to go on with their 
inquiries at once, so that it should not be said 
that an exceptionally unfavourable period of the 
year was chosen, and proceeded to Tilbury on 
Wednesday in last week, on a visit of inspec. 
tion. Upon arriving at Tilbury by train, the 
sub-committee boarded their steamer, and it 
being just after the ebb-tide had turned, the 
steamer at once started from Tilbury in the 
direction of London. Samples of the water 
were taken off Gravesend, Greenhithe, Erith, 
and various places near to where the training- 
ships are moored, most especially at the great 
outfalls near Crossness and Barking Creek, and 
also at several points between Barking and 
Blackwall. Feeling satisfied that, as the result 
of their-efforts, they had obtained fair samples 
of the water in various parts of the river, the 
bottles containing the fluid were at once sealed 
up, and each one numbered in the presence of 
the committee-men. Several of these samples, 
the City Press states, are, by resolution of the 
sub-committee, to be submitted for analysis. 
When it is borne in mind that the estimate, 
based upon data derived from the best sources, 
is that the daily average number of persons 
engaged on craft, small and great, on the river, 
amounts to 20,000, it will at once be seen that 
they alone must necessarily pollate the river to 
a considerable extent. But when we hear that 
between Teddington and Gravesend there dre 
nearly 400 open outfalls (large and small) it will 
be seen how important is the work the Corpora- 
tion have undertaken. Of course, many of the 
outfalls in question are small and insignificant, 





but in the aggregate they are considerable, and 





seriously pollute the river. The greatest source 


| from which the foul matter comes are doubtiles 


the outfalls from the docks and the metropolitan 
drainage at Crossness and Barking Creek. 





THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE 
BUILDING AOT. 


At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, on the 25th ult., it was announced that 
a letter had been received from Mr. C. Fowler, 
on behalf of the District Surveyors’ Association, 
requesting to be favoured with a copy of the 
draft Bill for amending the Metropolitan Build- 
ing Act, which the Board propose to submit to 
Parliament in the ensuing session, as the district 
surveyors are desirous of suggesting one or two 
important amendments. The letter was referred 
to the Building Act Committee. 

In the public notice which has been given by 
the Board of their intention to apply for an 
amendment of the Acts relating to buildings and 
streets in the metropolis, the following objects 
are mentioned among those for which powers 
are sought :— 


To confer on the Board farther powers as to streets and 
buildings in the metropolis. 

To enable the Board to attach to licences granted by 
them for buildings of a temporary character conditions as 
to the term for which such licences shall endure, and to 
poovide for the removal of the building to which such 

icence relates at the expiration of the term for which the 
licence was granted, or to irapose penalties in cases where 
the terms and conditions of any such licence are dis- 
regarded. 

To alter and increase the dimensions of which the 
Board may authorise the construction of buildings with- 
out being divided by party-walls or party structures. 

To enable the Board, as well as any vestry or district 
board, to exercise or put into furce the powers conferred 
by Section 75 of the Metropolis Management Amendment 
Act, 1862, upon vestries and district boards in the case of 
buildings erected without the consent of the Board beyond 
the general line of buildifigs, and to enable the Board to 
proceed under the said section to obtain and enforce orders 
for the removal of buildings so erected, and for the recovery 
of expenses incurred in carrying out such orders, 

To enable the Board to attach and enforce conditions in 
cases where building beyond the regular line of buildings 
is permitted, and particularly a condition that any land or 
space in front of the regular line of building shal! be dedi- 
cated to or left open for public use. 

To control and regulate the alteration of dwelling- 
houses or other buildings into public buildings, as defined 
by the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855, or to prohibit 
the alteration of such dwelling-houses or buildings into 
public buildings, 

To enable the Board to pull down, remove, or alter 
ruinous or dilapidated buildings, or buildings declared by 
the order of a magistrate to be a nuisance, and to charge 
the expense thereof upon the property, and to enable the 
Board to recover the same, or to require the owner of 
such buildings to pull down, remove, or alter the same, 
and to provide for the making, by a magistrate, of orders 
relating thereto, and to authorise and provide for the 
recording and registration of any such charge. 

To confer on the Board powers as to the removal and 
pulling down of irregular buildings and stractures. 

To prohibit or regulate the use or construction ot 
wooden and other stractures of a movable or temporary 
character, timber stages, stacks of timber and wood, and 
other similar erections, and to énable the Board to license, 
control, and regulate the same. 

To prohibit, during such period as the Bill may define, 
the locking or fastening of doors, and other meags of exit 
at theatres, music-halis, and places of public resort or 
entertainment, and to require sufficient notice to be set 
up in such theatres, music-halls, and places as to the 
means of exit, and to provide for the inspection of such 
places, and the eaforcement of the requirements cf the 
Board. 

To remove or alter existing restrictions as to the dis- 
tance at which hot-water pipes in buildings shall be placed 
from combustible materials, 

To alter and amend Section 29 of the Metropolitan 
Building Act, 1855, and to make further provision as to 
the space to be left in the rear or at the side of houses, 
and to require an open space to be left between houses 
built back to back, 

To make further provisions as to the projection of cor- 
nices of shop-fronts, and to prevent and remove pro- 
jections, 

To make further provisions as to the appointment of an 
umpire or arbitrator for the settlement of differences 
between building owners and adjoining owners, as defined 
by the Metropolitan Bailding Act, 1855, Part 3 (relating 
to party structures); or between the owners of adjoioing 
buildiogs where the owner of one building desires to execute 
any work which msy affect the adjoining buildings, and to 
copfer upon the umpire or arbitrator so appointed the 
necessary powers for the settlement of such differences. 

To enlarge the powers of the Board for directing and 
enforcing the alteration of the naming and numbering of 
streets; for preventing the narrowing or obstruction of 
streets or thoroughfares by posts or otherwise, and for 
reaioving any such obstructions, 

To amend the provisions of the eaid Acts with regard 
to the laying out of streets, and to confer upon the Board 
farther control over new streets, the mode and direction 
in which they shall be laid out, and as to openings in the 
same, and to prevent such streets being laid out or made 
otherwise than in accordance with the directions of the 
Board. 

To amend and ex‘end the powers of the Board relating 
t» dangerous structures within the metropuiis, and to 
coiter on the Board further powers for the recovery by 
them of the expenses incurred in connexion with danger- 
ous structures, and to provide for charging such expenses 
upon the structures or sites thereof, and for prohibiting 
any building upon such site until such expenses have been 
paid, and if need be to authorise and provide for the 
recording and registration of such charges, 
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THE METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT. 
CAVITY WALLS, ETC. 


S1r,—Since ‘5 has been announced that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works contemplate 
applying for a new Act of Parliament to regulate 
buildings in the metropolis, with a view, I 
hope, to embody therein provisions for the many 
new requirements of the age and to correct the 
many anomalies of the existing Acts, I wish to 
draw attention to the question of cavity walls. 
It has always seemed to me to be a very great 
anomaly in the present law that a party-wall 
may be, and often is, built almost wholly com- 
posed of flues, and thus practically a cavity-wall 
with two haif-brick enclosing walls and a 9-in. 
cavity (as a two-brick wall) divided in its length 
every 14 in. or so by only half-brick wythes, 
whereas an external wall composed of a brick 
and a half-brick wall, securely bonded together, 
having a 24-in. cavity between them, is not 
allowed, where a brick and half wall is pre- 
soribed, although the Act allows half the surface 
of the wall to be recessed and only one brick 
thick, but, to comply with the Act, the cavity 
and enclosing wall must be added in excess of 
the thickness. The desirableness of cavity-walls 
for imperviousness to weather and atmospheric 
influences no one will deny, but their adoption 
is thus rendered prohibitive on the score of 
expense and loss of space. Surely there is 
more danger from fire in cavity party-walls, 
even where the fiues are well pargetted, than 
there would be in cavity external walls, and if 
the pargetting is so great a security in the one 
case, why not apply it totheother also? Then, 
on the score of strength, surely a wall built with 
a@ cavity of 2} in., the enclosing 9-in. and 
4}-in. walls being well bonded together, is as 
strong, if not stronger, than an ordinary brick 
avd half wall, and most certainly sounder and 
stronger than the 18 in. wall with a 9-in. cavity 
of flues. 

Considering the humidity of our atmosphere 
and the porous nature of the bricks commonly 
used, it is not surprising to hear so many and 
frequent complaints of the dampness of our 
houses; and this leads me to think that, instead 
of the Act being prohibitive, it should enforce 
the adoption of cavity enclosing walls in all 
cases. 

I think revision is also very necessary in 
Part I., section xiv., of the Building Act. For 
my part, I never could eee the reason for setting 
external woodwork, such as window and door 
frames, 4} in. in reveal; it is surely absurd to 
say that this affords any security from fire, or 
why should shop-fronts be allowed ? And it, no 
doubt, originated in the classical tendency of 
the period when the Act was framed. There is 
an anomaly, again, in this; for although sashes 
and frames have to be set in reveal, wooden 
blind-cases, even projecting beyond the face, can 
be fixed with impunity. I, therefore, cannot see 
why the restriction should exist, as it to a great 
extent cripples freedom of design in these en- 
lightened days of art. 

I am induced to send you these few remarks, 
which, if you favour by insertion, will, I hope, 
call forth the favourable opinion of the pro- 
fession, and lead to fall consideration by the 
framers of the new Act. 

Tomas Harris, F.R.I.B.A. 








ARTISTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


To what extent may artists avail themselves 
of the talents of other artists in carrying out 
their works, without laying themselves open to 
the charge of imposture? This question will, 
in all probability, have to be legally decided. It 
is a question, however, less easy of solution than 
one would at firstimagine. In this country it is 
chiefly by portrait- painters and portrait-sculptors 
that assistants are employed, for excess of com- 
missions in these specialities falls to a few 
fashionable favourites. 

When mural paioting was at its height in Italy, 
the institution of scholarships was necessitated ; 
for it would otherwise have been impossible for 
the great painters to have carried out their 
various series of works. Highly skilled assist- 
ance was imperatively necessary, and it is well 
known that many of Raffaelle’s scholars, also 
eminent painters, assisted him in carrying out 
his great works. Michelangelo, alone, persisted 
in carrying out, unaided, his mighty perform. 
ances in painting and in sculpture. 

Till comparatively recently the position of 
the fine arts in this country was very unstable, 








[ partly on account of defective art-educational 


means, partly on account of the scarcity of public 
employment for artists, and partly on account 
of the crass ignorance of all classes of the 
principles and practice of art. There was Flax- 
man, self-educated, on the intellectual side of 
art, but deficient,—exceedingly deficient,—in 
the technique of his art, who was obliged to 
have recourse to skilled assistance. There was 
Chantrey, with a mind above wood-carving, who 
was gradually inducted into the profession of 
sculpture, on account of his skill in making 
busts, and without ever having had any thorough 
and systematic education as an artist, obliged to 
seek aid from designers, as well as technically- 
skilled assistants. It is known that the two 
sleeping children in Litchfield Cathedral, which 
made his reputation, were designed by Stothard. 
There was Behnes, who could model a bust and 
carve splendidly, who was nowhere in regard to 
composition. The public are in that utter dark- 
ness with regard to art-matters that they fancy 
that any one who may be at all skilled in some 
art speciality is capable of any art achievement, 
—is, in fact, a greatartist. It is they, the public, 
who are to blame for forcing men into positions 
in art for which, as artists, they are not com- 
petent. And if menare so forced, what is to be 
done by these recipients of adulations and favours 
but to endeavour by hired talent to support the 
dignity of the positions into which, nolens volens, 
they have been thrust? And, after all, this is 
nothing more nor less than assuming the position 
of the manufacturer who employs skilled labour ; 
the proprietor furnishing the capital and courting 
a demand, whilst the skilled servitors employed 
enable him to furnish the supply. Whether this 
be legitimate or not, there can, we think, be but 
one opinion, that it is highly reprehensible that 
one who has accepted pay as servitor should be 
permitted to hold his talent in terrorem over his 
employer. We may have our own private opinion 
of the merits of the head of an art-manufac- 
turing establishment, as an artist, but this is 
quite another matter. 

Looking at the question, however, from a 
purely artistic point of view, let us see if we 
can formulate any definition of the line which 
should be drawn in the employment of other 
talent than the artist’s own, in carrying out his 
works, which is discreditable to him. In the 
case of Raffaelle there can be but one opinion, 
that his was the master-mind, and that he was 
fully capable, unaided, of carrying out any of 
the great; works that were produced under his 
direction by thoroughly educated assistants. 
Flaxman’s case ig somewhat different: if he had 
had to carry out, unaided, his own beautiful 
designs, they would have been considerably 
marred by his want of technical skill, yet not 
one of his assistants could have executed works 
comparable with Flaxman’s with any other aid 
but his. Chantrey’s position in respect to this 
question is somewhat different still, for he had 
considerable technical knowledge, and was a 
bold and facile modeller, but Chantrey was no 
designer. In this case the question seems to be 
balanced, Chantrey could not have produced the 
work in Lichfield Cathedral without Stothard’s 
aid, nor Stothard without Chantrey’s. It would 
appear, therefore, from the foregoing instances, 
that when a work is indebted for its merits to 
the assistance of an artist of greater mastery 
than his whose name it bears, his artistic 
reputation must suffer if the fact becomes 
known. 








CLERKS OF WORKS AND FOREMEN. 


Sir,—While architects have two societies in 
London alone, and, if I remember correctly, 
fifteen others in various parts of Great Britain, 
for the purpose of acquiring additional know- 
ledge in their profession, by, if I may be allowed 
the expression, “‘ mutual friction,” and which also 
enables them by association and good fellowship 
not only to advance their individual interests, 
but in many ways to confer a benefit upon the 
public at large, there is a large class of men 
with whom by necessity architects are daily 
brought in contact, having no society of the 
kind whatever,—I allude to the clerks of works, 
builders’ foremen and managers, and others 
placed in a similar position. I may be told that 
there is a society called the “ Clerks of Works 
and Builders’ Foremen’s Association,” or some 
such title, but I think this is only a benefit 
society ; at any rate, we hear and read but very 
little about it,—in fact, an inquiry in a contem- 
porary relative to its locale and functions failed 
to elicit a single reply. I maintain that the 








a 
large body of men fulfilling the positiong of 
clerks of works, managers and foremen to 
builders, carvers, art metal-workers, decoratorg 
and other trades allied to building, are not only 
of due necessity the most practical of their 
respective callings, but are possessed, many at 
least from large and life-long experience of 
varied and techrical information that would not 
only be of much service to their youn 
brethren treading in their footsteps, but of 
mutual gain to all concerned. 

The Builder, many years ago, took up the 
cause of the present Architectural Association 
and I submit that the Builder to-day might with 
equal fitness take up the cause of an Aggo, 
ciation of Clerks of Works and Foremen 
Builders. The present age is one of progress 
and in the battle of life no effort should be 
spared, whatever our position, to fulfil, in the 
best possible manner and to the utmost of our 
abilities, the duties imposed upon us. The 
Builder, from the first, has strongly advocated 
the advantages of mutaal self-help, and I there. 
fore with the more confidence suggest that an 
intimation to the effect that you, sir, would be 
willing to receive the names and occupation 
(not necessarily for publication) of those willing 
to move in the matter, and by a small annual 
subscription provide sufficient funds for the 
ordinary expenses of an association of the kind 
would in the columns of the Builder, ag an 
initiatory step, be quite suflicient to test the 
general feeling on the subject. 

A CLERK or Wonks, 


e 








DEVELOPING SOUTHAMPTON. 


THE Corporation have been for some time 
past carrying out very important works of street 
improvements and paving. The whole of the 
footways of the High-street on each side of the 
ancient Bargate have been repaved with Caith- 
ness stone flagging, supplied by the Caithness 
Stone Flagging Company, of Thurso, Scotland, 
the gradients of the carriage-way and line 
of street being at the same time considerably 
improved. 

In the district of Portswood nearly eleven 
miles of new roads have been made up and 
completed. The suburban streets are being 
paved with Staffordshire blue bricks, supplied 
by Mr. Joseph Hamblet, of West Bromwich; 
they are laid upon a foundation of Portland 
cement concrete, 3 in. in thickness, and well 
grouted in with Portland cement. A separate 
system of storm water-drains is being gradually 
laid over the whole borough for the relief of the 
existing main sewers. 

The works, which up to the present time have 
cost nearly 15,0001., have been carried out by 
the borough surveyor, Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, 
Assoc.-M. Inst. C.E., and at the last meeting of 
the Town Council it was unanimously resolved to 
spend a further-sum of 6,250l. for blue brick 
paving. 

Building operations are being carried on with 
great activity; in one district alone upwards of 
600 houses have been erected by an enterprising 
townsman, Mr. Jonas Nichols, who has laid out 
nearly four miles of roads; the district is named 
Nichols Town, after its founder. The town 18 
greatly indebted to this gentleman for his gifts 
of several pieces of valuable land for the purpose 
of pablic improvements. 

A very pleasantly-situated estate known 48 
Westwood Park, adjoining the Southampton 
Common, has recently been laid out for building 
purposes, and several villa residences have 
already been erected, principally from the designs 
of Mr. James Lemon, F.R.I.B.A. Another 
extensive estate known as Fitzhughs, in the 
adjoining district of Shirley, has also been laid 
out for the same purpose, and a great namber of 
houses have been erected, and many more are 
in course of construction. Building operations 
on a large scale have also been commenced on 
two other estates, and it is proposed to connect 
a fifth to Southampton by erecting an 102 
bridge across the river Itchen at St. Denys 
A great impetus to building has lately been give" 
by the introduction of the tramways into 
Southampton. 

For many years the Corporation have been 
endeavouring to prevail upon the London 80 
South Western Railway Company to aban -_ 
their level crossings, a source of great incon: 
venience to the public at Bridge-road ané 
‘Marsh-lane ; their endeavours have been — 
ful, and the company are now constractieg 
handsome high level bridge across their lio 
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This work when completed will be an imposing 
stracture, aud @ great boon to the public. The 
contractors are Messrs. Bull & Sons, and the 
gost of the work is estimated at 40,0007. 

A very determined effort is being made by 
the inhabitants to obtain a second line of rail- 
way into the town by extending the Didcot and 
Newbury line from Newbury, and a bill is to be 

romoted in Parliament in the next session for 
the necessary powers. The Town Council at a 
recent meeting resolved to subscribe 50,000/. 
towards the undertaking from their corporate 
funds. ‘This resolution was enthusiastically 
ratified by the burgesses at several large public 
meetings, a8 was also a resolution granting for 
the use of the company about 30 acres of the 
mudlands of the Western Bay, the company 
undertaking to reclaim in all about 47 acres, 
and to construct a public roadway 60 ft. wide 
and 3,000 ft. long, on a solid embankment facing 
the water. Independently of the sum above 
mentioned, a public subscription amounting to 
50,0001. has been raised in the town. The Cor- 
poration of Newbury have also resolved to sub- 
scribe a sum of 10,0001. out of their corporate 
fonds in furtherance of the project, and a 
similar proposition has been adopted by the 
Corporation of Winchester. The Harbour Com- 
missioners have not been unmindful of the re- 
quirements of the port, and they have recently 
carried out large works in extending their 
quays and warehouses, and are about to apply 
to Parliament for powers to borrow 100,0001. 
for farther extension works. 

Southampton stands fifth on the list of ports 
of the United Kingdom, and the familiar saying 
of the Southamptonians that their town is the 
Liverpool of the South bids fair to be more than 
realised, for naturally Southampton is favour- 
ably situated for the development of docks and 
quays. 








EXETER. 


Restoration of St. James’s Church. —The 
second portion of the work of rebuilding the 
Parish Church of St. James has been completed, 
and the ceremony of re-opening took place on 
November 25th. The church was erected in 
1836, but it could not be regarded as an archi- 
tectural ornament to the city, and it never 
afforded sufficient accommodation for the church- 
going population of the parish. When the parish 
of St. James was separated from that of St. 
Sidwell, between forty and fifty years ago, the 
population of St. James’s parish was about 
3,000. The church was built to accommodate 
1,200 worshippers, but it never did afford accom- 
modation for anything like that number. The 
whole cost will probably be not less than 6,0001. 
The architect is Mr. R. Medley Fulford, of the 
Cathedral Close. The architectural style of the 
building is the First Pointed. Mr. Stile was the 
builder. Prominent as the chief adornment of 
the new chancel is the east window, erected in 
memory of the late rector, the Rev. A. Bucke- 
ridge. It is a triple-lancet window, 18 ft. high, 
filled with stained glass by Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell. The window contains a representation of 
the Crucifixion, the Blessed Virgin, and St. John. 
The total cost of that portion of the work was 
about 1,400/. The next section of the work 
taken in hand was a nave and three bays, with 
shallow arches, extended eastwards about 20 ft., 
shallow aisles, west porch, and tower. The final 
portion of the work, proposed to be undertaken 
48 soon as funds will allow, is that of the two 
shallow transepts, with the double arches in a 
line with the future nave arcade, and circular 
staircases for access to the galleries for school- 
children, thus enabling them to leave the church 
quietly, All the principal contractors hail from 
Exeter. The builder was Mr. Gibbard; the 
_ Mr. Robert Mitchell; and the gasfitters 

éssrs. Sheppard & Sons. The carved angels 
are by Mr. Harry Hems; and the geometrical 
glazing is by Mr. Fred. Drake. 
bot Petrock’s Church.—On November 24th the 
ap Bishop re-opened the Parish Church of 
or etrock, which has been considerably en- 
Arged and restored from the plans of Messrs. 
— & Son, at a cost of 1,2501. The con- 
rma Bis Mr. Cumming, of Exeter, and 
aly aston & Sons, of the same city, did the 
‘ Syd Cathedral was lighted with gas for the 

oad me on Advent Sunday, November 27th. 

pi a ga jets go round the abaci of the 

- Mr. Fred. Rice, gasfitter, of Exeter, 
ered out the work, 

¢ Old Guildhall.—The Blizabethan front of 





this ancient building was built in 1593. It 
projects picturesquely over the pavement of the 
main thoroughfare, and is a unique feature in 
Exeter’s venerable High-street. Some of the 
stone-work having fallen down, the Town 
Council requested Mr. Edward Ashworth, archi- 
tect, of that city, to examine the fagade, and 
he has sent in a report upon it, in which he says 
that the mode of staying the front, where it has 
been disposed to bulge, is not quite satisfactory. 








CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL: SCULPTURE. 


Six firms were lately invited to send in models 
and sketches in competition for the sculpture for 
the City of London School now being erected 
on the Victoria‘Embankment by Messrs. John 
Mowlem & Co., under the direction of Messrs. 
Davis & Emanuel, architects. The committee 
having selected those sent in by Messrs. Daymond 
& Son, these gentlemen are now appointed to 
execute the work, which consists of allegorical 
figures in the tympana, representing the Arts 
and Sciences, the keystones having masks 
representing the ancient Classics, and the five 
niches statues of their more modern eminent 
representatives. In the spandrels will be placed 
the shields of the City Companies and other 
donors. 








ACTION OF WATER UPON LEAD PIPES. 


Accorpine to reports of the proceedings at 
last week’s meeting of the London Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, the medical officer (Dr. W. 
Sedgwick Saunders) laid upon the table a 
pamphlet on the action of water upon lead pipes, 
being a translation which he had made from the 
French of M. Belgrand, in which, after giving 
particulars of a series of experiments under- 
taken in conjunction with M. Felix le Blanc, a 
distinguished chemist and gas examiner, M. 
Belgrand says: — ‘Upon the whole, there is 
absolutely no danger of poisoning from the use 
of water flowing through leaden pipes. .... I 
do rot think that any other mode of distributing 
water can be recommended, even to nervous 
people.” It is not stated that Dr. Saunders 
commented on this assertion; surely, however, 
there is evidence extant in England of the evil 
results that have been caused by drinking water 
of a certain composition which had passed 
through leaden pipes ? 








PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


4,941. W. Cunningham, Dundee. Ventilating 
apparatas. Nov. 11, 1881. 

4,943. G. Tall, Brixton. Compound for pre- 
venting the escape of steam, gas, water, &c., 
from joints of pipes. Nov. 11, 1881. 

4,949. W. F. Padwick, Redhill. Insuring a 
supply of water in cisterns, pipes, &c., during 
frost. Nov. 11, 1881. 

4,953. H. W. Gates, Brighton. 
chimneys. Nov. 12, 1881. 

4,963. J. L. Hancock, Dalston. Ovens, 
kitcheners, and gas cooking-stoves. Nov. 12, 
1881. 

5,003. H. Barron & H. Raimes, Kilburn. 
Water-closets. Nov. 15, 1881. 

5,018. W. T. Sugg, Westminster. Gas cooking 
apparatus. Nov. 16, 1881. 

5,023. T. G. Messenger, Loughborough. 
Charging water-closet syphonr, &o. Nov. 16, 
1881. 

5,027. E. R. Hollands, Newington. Open 
stove or fire-grates. Nov. 16, 1881. 

5,030. W. B. Shorland, Manchester. Knobs 
or handles for locks, latches, &&. Nov. 17, 1881. 

5,033. B. O'Neill, London. Manufacture of 
artificial marble, &c. Nov. 17, 1881. 

5,039. T. Beddoe, Bermondsey. Disinfecting 
water-closets, urinals, &c. Nov. 17, 1881. 

5,040. J. B. Petter, Yeovil. Stoves and fire- 
places. Nov. 17, 1881. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED 
have been given by the following applicants, on 
the dates named. 

Nov. 15, 1881. 
8,079. J. Cornforth and E. T. Burton, Birming- 
ham. Open fire-grates. July 14, 1881. 


4,188. G. Hatton, Southport. Spanish sun- 
blinds. Sept. 29, 1881. 


Ventilator for 





* Compiled LS Hart & Oo., patent agents, 23, New 
Bridge-street, E.C, 





Nov. 18, 1881. 


8,515. J. W. Gibbs, Liverpool. 
ventilating cowls. Aug. 13, 1881. 

3,778. W. Leggott, Bradford. Apparatus for 
actuating window-sashes. Aug. 30, 1881. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
Published during the Week ending November 19, 1881. 
1,530. J. C. J, Smith, Northfleet. Manufac- 

turer of cement. 

This is an improvement on Patent No. 1,583 of 1872, in 
completing the thorough drying of the slip by the time 
that the dry-slip in the kiln has been converted into 
clinker, In the drying-chamber are bafile-plates, so 
arranged that the heated gases from the charged kiln tra- 
verse the drying-chamber in close contact with the surface 
of the slip. April 7,1881. Price 6d, 


1,555. J. G. Tongue, London. Treating and 
preparing bituminous substances. 

The bituminous substance is heated, and finely-crushed 
carbon or ground coke is thrown into the mass and well 
stirred. It is then still farther heated for a period of ten 
hours, The pa, isa can then be either cast in moulds 
or used for surfacing roadways, &c., in a liquid state, 
(Com. by H, Randhahn, Waldau, Prussia.) April 9, 1881, 
Price 6d, 

1,566. H. J. Allison, London. Clips for secur- 
ing slates or tiles on roofs. 

This clip is formed of metal, and consists of two parallel 
branches of unequal length, which clasp the purlin. At 
the top of the longer branch a space is arranged for the 
slates or tiles, (Com. by J.J. B. Celier, Nevers, France.) 
(Pro, Pro.) April 11, 1881. Price 2d, 


1,576. W. E. Gedge, London. Indicating 
apparatus or slide-bolt for doors of water- 
closets, &c. 

A plate is connected with the inside bolt, which shows 
through an aperture in the door and indicates when any 
one isin, (Com. by J. Francois, Lyons.) April 11, 1881. 
Price 6d. 

1,616. F. A. Lawrance, Stevenage. Sash. 
bars. 

These bars are formed of two pieces of metal. The cross- 
section of the lower part is the shape of a double fluked 
anchor, the shank of which is enlarged to form aring. The 
upper part fits over this ring, and the two edges rest on 
and hold in b ergm the glass that rests on the flukes 
below. April 13,1881. Price 4d. 


1,618. G. E. Wilson, Leeds. 
locks. 

To enable the latch to be disengaged by pulling the 
knob instead cf turning it, a projecting piece is fitted on 
the knob-spindle, which engages a cam on the bolt, A 
spring is used to force the bolt back again when this pro- 
jecting piece allows it to move, April 13,1881, Price 6d. 

1,641. J. H. Blum, Bienne, Switzerland 
Liquid meter. 

This consists of a hollow cock, which has two compart- 
ments, the capacities of which are known, They are alter- 
nately filled and emptied. Various modifications are 
shown with and without counting mechanism, April 14, 
1881. Price 8d. 


1,646. H. P. Holt, Leeds. Sanitary appliances 
for buildings. 


Each building has only one connexion with the drzin, 
in which connexion are two traps. The first trap forms 
@ grease-box which has holes, and is made to lift out for 
cleaning purposes; the second trap is an inverted box, 
with its open edges dipping into the cavity over which it 
is fixed. The closets are flushed by syphons, which are 
brought into action either by a piston moving in a cylinder 
to withdraw the air, or by asmaller syphon worked by the 
door or the seat, April 14, 1881. Price 6d, 


Downcaset 


Latches and 








THE POLLUTION OF THE SOIL BY 
INTERMENTS. 


S1z,—I have read with much satisfaction the 
article in a recent number of your journal, en- 
titled “‘The Soil and its Influence on Human 
Health,” being the substance of a lecture de- 
livered by Dr. Pettenkofer, of Salzburg, before 
the German Society of Natural Philosophers and 
Physicians. ‘As the influence of the soil,” 
according to the lecturer, “showed itself most 
clearly in the case of epidemic diseases,” it can 
scarcely be controverted that much of the in- 
fection which occurs in London is, in a great 
measure, attributable to the presence of over- 
crowded cemeteries. As the body must be 
decomposed and its elements distributed among 
Nature’s great reservoirs of material,—earth, 
air, and water,—it is of paramount importance 
that the repositories of the departed should be 
situated at safe distances from dense popu- 
lations. — 

The Times not long since treated of the 
serious peril to health, and even life, arising 
from the deleterious atmosphere of large towns. 
That epidemics, in themselves preventible, swell 
the bills of mortality, is a fact testified to by 
emiuvent authorities. ‘In the ignorance of the 
sufferers,” remarks the leading journal, “consists 
their helplessness. They sicken, and, indeed, 
they die, but they cannot prove it, and cannot 
even describe the causation. When people know 
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more of the air they are breathing, they will be 
able to protect themselves.’’ A report of the 
French Academy of Medicine attributes the 
diphtheritic disease that at one time raged in the 
vicinity of Pére-la- Chaise, Montmartre, and 
Montparnasse to the putrid emanations from 
these seething burial-places. The re-appear- 
ance of the plague at Modara, in 1828, is alleged 
to have arisen from an excavation made in some 
ground, where the victims of the plague had 
been interred three centuries previously. The 
virulence of the cholera in London during 1854 
was augmented owing to excavations having 
been made for sewers in the sites where the 
victims of the great plague were buried. And 
Mr. Simon has warned the authorities of what 
is likely to happen again if sanitary preven- 
tives be not adopted. 

Were there no suitable provision at hand to 
meet the mortuary wants of a large and growing 
community like that of London, it would be sad 
indeed. Fortunately, however, there exists the 
spacious London Necropolis at Woking, with its 
excellent soil, and its salubrious site, so con- 
venient to the metropolis. This cemetery, as 
Mr. Sey mour Haden pointed out in his published 
letters, is amply sufficient to meet the prospec- 
tive annual mortality of London for a long time 
to come, and this without disturbing a single body 
for at least ten years, or crowding a number of 
corpses into one grave, as isthe custom in other 
places. The “ pit-system” of burial is highly 
objectionable, especially on sanitary grounds, 
inasmuch as it tends to poison the soil and infect 
air and water. HYGIENK. 





TESTING TRAPS. 


Siz,—As one of the committee present at the experi- 
ments carried out at Messrs. Pullen’s, on Saturday, the 
19th ult., will you kindly allow me to call the attention of 
your readers to one of the conditions under which those 
experiments were carried out, viz..—the unusual depth of 
drop between tne valve and water-line, 132in.? Having 
during the past three years carried out many hundreds of 
experiments with closet-traps, I am in a position to say 
that a more unfair test could not be applied, for while it is 
rather an advantage te the ‘‘ Helmet,” it is a very great 
disadvantage to the round "J and the ‘‘ Eclipse.” 

Feeling, from my knowledge of this matter, that the 
true merits of the various traps are not yet fairly before 
the public, I now challenge Mr. Davies, and, provided 
that the Messrs. Pullen wiil grant the use of their sczf- 
folding and apparatus for the purpose, I will undertake to 
prove before a committee, — 

1, That the Helmet-trap is not to be relied upon unless 
protected by soil-pipe ventilation. 

2. That a 0 or half © trap can, when properly venti- 
lated, be made perfectly safe, when fixed beneath a valve- 
closet. 

3. That a ventilated #)-trap can bs fixed beneath a valve- 
closet with anylength of drop, and will hold its seal 
against the most severe attacks to which it can be sub- 
jected. 

4. That a ventilated #-trap, fixed with its outer leg upon 
the top of 45 ft. of soil-pipe, is perfectly safe, either under 
a valve or a direct-action closet. 

Danret Empraaes, S.E. 

*,* Since the above was in type we have received several 
other letters protesting against the mode in which these 
experiments were conducted and the deductions made, 
especially from Mr. John Smeaton and Mr. Hellyer. It 
is unnecessary to print them. Mr. Buchan has also 
written. 








POSITION OF THE SPHINXES. 


S1r,—The reference in your recent issue to the Obelisk 
has, I hope, set many thinking why there should be any 
hesitation on the part of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
as to the position of the sphinxes at the base of Cleopatra’s 
Needle, and what authority can be given for the sphinxes 
being placed facing the Obelisk, as if meditating how 
their tall companion had found his way hither. 

The idea of the Trafalgar-square lions being placed to 
face Nelson’s Column would of itself be meaningless, to 
say nothing of the want of dignity asa result, It would, 
of course, have proved a miserable failure. No better 
precedent can be given than the Landseer lions, and the 
symmetry and entourage of Cleopatra’s Needle require 
tnat it should be followed. 

The custom, moreover, by the ancients, of placing their 
sphinxes as guards to their palaces and temples, surely 
dictates that the position should be towards the approach 
to boldly face the foe, and not to appear to crouch an 
skulk away with their tails between their legs. Sucha 
notion is unworthy an Egyptian sphinx,—a combination 
of the noblest qualities,—iutelligence and power, the man 
and the lion. 

Let us consider for one moment the effect in that mar- 
vellous avenue of sphinxes between Luxor and Carnac (a 
distance over 6,500 ft. in length), if all their tails, instead 
of their heads, were turned towards their royal master 
and conqueror, as the trophies of victory were being con- 
veyed with stately march to yon sacred temple. Would 
the sphinxes, under such circumstances, have added 
much to the glory of the scene? H. H, Bripemay. 








CEMENT FOR KILNS. 


Str, —May I be allowed to ask, through the medium of 
your columns, if Portland cement would be a suitable 
material to use as mortar for building a brick-kiln, and if 
so, what would be the best sand to mix with it, and in 
what proportion ? 

From some small experiments I have made in repairing 
kilns, I am inclined to think favourably of it, and, before 
using it on a larger scale, desire to know what has been 
the experience of others, Riouagp R, Norris, 








DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 


S1zn,—I am glad to find public attention is called to 
district surveyors and their duties. 

There can be no doubt that the 37th section of the Act 
is not interpreted in its true spirit by some at least of the 
gentlemen who hold the office, and it is a direct source of 
grievance to many professional men that a public officer of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works should also act in con- 
nexion with cases in hia district on behalf of the leaseholder 
and occasionally the freeholder, It is in the smaller 
transactions, such as dilapidations, repairs, letting of land 
after some dangerous (?) buildings have been removed by 
his order, &c., that the temptation occurs to blink at the 
37th section. A, ©, 








STAINED GLASS. 


London.—A window has just been erected at 
St. George’s Church, Tufnell Park, to the 
memory of the late Rev. W. McCall, the first 
vicar. It is by Messrs. Burlinson & Grylls, aud 
is a very good window; colour subdued and the 
drawing good. 

East Bergholt.—A large stained-glass window 
has been fixed by Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, & 
Westlake in the north wall of the church, 
alongside another window dedicated to the 
Hughes family, and erected by the same lady,— 
Miss Gratiana Maria Haghes. The window is 
in remembrance of the Rev. Sir Richard Haghes, 
bart., and of his wife. The subjects consist of 
the “‘ Martyrdom of St. Stephen,” the “‘ Conver- 
sion of St. Paul,” ‘Paul and Silas singing 
Hymns in Prison,” “The Angel appearing to St. 
Paul on board ship when he was wrecked,” 
“ Abraham and Sarah,” the “ Virgin Mary and 
Joseph,” “ Baptism,” “Our Lord taking little 
Children up in His Arms and blessing them,” 
“The Marriage in Cana of Galilee,” “ The Lord’s 
Supper,” and ‘“ Christ ordaining the Twelve 
Apostles.” At the top of the window our Lord 
is represented delivering His ‘‘ Apostolical Com- 
mission ” to His disciples before His ascension,— 
“ Feed my Sheep.” 

King’s Heath, near Birmingham.—A_ three- 
light Munich stained-glass window, by Messrs. 
Mayer & Oo., representing the ‘ Ascension,” 
“Christ in the Temple,” and “Oar Lord Bless- 
ing Children,” has just been presented to King’s 
Heath Church, near Birmingham, by Mr. F. 
Everitt, in memory of his son, a likeness of whom 
is introduced in the latter light. 





VARIORUM. 


THE seventh volume of “ The Proceedings of 
the Association of Municipal and Sanitary Engi- 
neers and Surveyors” (KE. & F. N. Spon) is a 
useful little book for those concerned in the 
matters of which it treats. It includes the 
opinions of practical men on practical subjects, 
and should assist in bringing about the preva- 
lence of correct views. It is edited by Mr. 
Thos. Cole. Foremost amongst a little heap 
on our table of shilling books for Christmas 
comes “The Belgravia Annual” (Chatto & 
Windus). It commences with an interesting 
story by Mr. Wilkie Collins, ‘Your Money or 
Your Life,” and there are many ethers to match, 
with the usual run of illustrations. It is a good 
shillingsworth for the lovers of mystery.—— 
The illustrations of ‘‘ Yule Tide, Christmas num- 
ber for 1881,” which are numerous and good, 
include, moreover, one of the best chromo- 
lithographic reproductions that have yet been 
given with a serial of the kind, “ Young Mother 
Hubbard,” after G. D. Leslie, R.A. The letter- 
press, too, seems quite up to the average. It 
is published by Letts, Son, & Co. ‘“ Thirteen 
at Dinner, and What Came of It,”” Arrowsmith’s 
Christmas Annual, 1881, claims to be the first 
thing of the kind that hag been produced in the 
provinces, and we can honestly say it is very 
well done, both from a literary and pictorial 
point of view. Arrowsmith’s address is Bristol. 
For quantity of matter and number of 
illustrations the Christmas number of “ Harper’s 
Magazine” (Sampson Low) stands first of its 
kind, and some of both is very good. We are 
bound to confess, nevertheless, that we have 
found some of the letter-press dall. 

















The Big Bell for St. Paul’s.— We are told 
that the casting of the new bell for St. Paul’s 
Cathedral has just been completed at the works 
of Messrs. J. M. Taylor & Sons, Loughborough. 
When it is dug out, within the next day or two, 
it will weigh no less than 17} tons. It will be 
the largest bell in the kingdom, if not in Europe. 
The process of conveying the new bell to London 
will be one of great difficulty, says our in- 
formant. Common-sense asks why the bell was 
cast so far away ? 





—s 


Miscellanea, 


St. Martin’s School of Art, Long-acre, 
At the distribution of prizes last week, 4, 
Val Prinsep, A.R.A., who presided, addreseed 
the students, and in the course of hig observa. 
tions he advised them to visit the differen, 
picture-galleries in London, and, when the 
to ask themselves what the artist meant to 
express when he painted the picture. And the 
same thing applied tosculptare. Beauty Was, no 
doubt, everywhere, and it was one of the great 
fanctions of art ; but as art was not born in map 
but was a matter of education, so also wag the 
idea of beauty. It seemed likely, he said, that 
art would rise again with redoubled guocegg, 
True art was @ mixture of art and nature, Art 
by itself would not do, neither would nature 5 
itself; the two combined were necessary. He 
warned them against being led away } 
enthusiasm and over-estimating the value of g 
work of art executed by themselves, They 
were apt to admire things that struck them 
as original, but which were only eccentrig, 
‘** Eccentricity was not genius’’ was a precept 
he woald impress upon them; nay, he would 
have it written in letters of gold on the walls of 
every art-school in England, where the studentg 
seemed more influenced by peculiarity than the 
Frenchman or the German. Lately we had heard 
much of the “ zsthetic.’”’ Aistheticism was in 
possession of the stage and in the mouths of all, 
Aisthetics might be seen in our streets, clad in 
sad greens and sickly yellows, with long or un. 
kempt hair and shaky legs. The word came 
from the Greek, and originally meant “ senti- 
ment, or the pleasures derived from the senses.” 
The greatest geniuses had been the simplest 
men, and it was these great men who might be 
called wsthetes, professors of the science of the 
beautiful, expounders of the beauties of nature, 
Let them, then, be true followers of xstheticism. 
When such a knowledge of art, such a profusion 
of the beautiful, got thus spread, art would 
prosper and find very much more scope on 
which to exercise its civilising power. 

Warning to Tenants of Old Houses.— 
At the Cambridge County Court, the case of 
St. Peter’s College v. Irwin and Mills was tried 
before Mr. Bagshawe, Q.C., and a jury. It was 
an action brought by the Master and Fellows of 
St. Peter’s College to recover of the dofendants 
the sum of 501. or the return of an ancient piece 
of carving. The defendant Irwin was the occu- 
pier of a public-house at Cambridge belonging 
to the College, and in the tap-room over the fire. 
place was an ancient piece of carved woodwork, 
supposed to be upwards of 300 years old, and 
which it was believed at one time formed part 
of the old College library. The defendant Irwin 
was a sub-tenant of the lessee, and it was proved 
that he and Mills about the 15th of August last 
removed the carving and substituted in its place 
ordinary woodwork. The defendant Mills took 
it away and endeavoured to sell it, and, accord: 
ing to his evidence, on his failing to find 4 
customer, it was chopped up and burnt. It was 
undoubtedly part of the freehold. The Judge 
directed the jury that the article, not being pro 
duced, on the authority of the leading case of 
“ Armory v. Delamire” they must presume it to 
be of great value, and, after a short delibera 
tion, they assessed its value at 40/., that sum to 
be reduced to 40s. on the return of the carving, 
which, it was alleged, had not been destroyed. 

Disinfecting Dens.—Dr. Domett- Stone 
speaking of recent deaths from sewer-gas, 887% 
many lives might be saved and fevers averte 
if our parish authorities would instruct thelr 
sanitary inspectors to see that disinfectants ar 
copiously and frequently used. Probably the 
most effective, aud assuredly the cheai 
costing less than one farthing a gallon, would be 
found to be a solution of chloride of lead, 9 
strongly recommended by the late Dr. Gooldea, 
of St. ‘'homas’s Hospital, as the most simple, 
the most powerful and economical agent or 
eliminating sulphide of hydrogen from 
atmosphere, as well as from all organic ey" 
in a state of decomposition or putridity. It 
prepared thus:—Half a drachm of nitrate 
lead dissolved in a pint or so of boiling 
water, to be mixed in a pail of water, ™ 
which 2 drachms ef common salt have been 
dissolved. A cloth, dipped into the solution, 6” 
hung up in any place where bad odours pre 
will sweeten the fotid atmosphere instan of 
ously, or thrown down a sink, water-olosely 6 
drain, or over a heap of refuse, P 
a like result, 
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st. Mary’s B.C. Cathedral, Newcastle.— 
The re-opening of St. Mary’s Catholic Cathedral, 
Ciayton-street, N eweastle, after being restored 
ond decorated was sage = — ——— 

restoration, which has extended over 
ae ey pre months, consisted of new floor- 
g period of thre: : 
¢ newly varnished seats, and renovation of the 
po work, executed by Mr. John Foggin, con- 
tractor, Newcastle, and painting and decorations 
by the firm of Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake, of 
fadell-street, London. The decorations are in 
the style of the fifteenth-century. The pave- 
roof has been painted red and buff, with deco- 
ration on the main timbers. A border in light 
red, on buff, runs over the arches, terminating 
at the top of each eva nef ornwned = 
small canopy. e timbers are of lig 
- swith baff pn the chambers of buff 
and black, and the front member of rafters bear 
a namber of fleuwrs.de-lis in gold. The panels 
are diapered with apetreoie erey, ee contre 
ich contains a gold star and fleur-de-lis 
ae, The walls of the chancel have 
borders in green over the arches, and they have 
been diapered vie a rg pod uly each bat vs 
inscription beneath, ve Maria. ° 
Be of the Blessed Virgin and St. Gabriel 
under canopies repeaaen sing J the Ageuosiaiion 
ve been painted by Mr. N. H. J. Westlake. 
there are oo four figures of angels under 
canopies, holding scrolls. The whole of the 
work has been executed under She gonervision 
of Messrs. Hansom & Dunn, architects, of Lon- 
don and Newcastle. 

Bust of Mr. Ruskin.—A meeting was held on 
November 26th, in the Ruskin Drawing School, 
Oxford, for the purpose of presenting a marble 
bust of Mr. Ruskin by Mr. Boehm to pica Uni- 
versity galleries. Many of Turner’s drawings 
and » b munificent presents of Mr. Ruskin to 
the University were displayed in the Art School, 
the foundation and endowment of which are the 
work of the same benefactor. Dr. Acland, on 
behalf of the subscribers, proposed, ‘ That the 
bust should be given to the Ruskin School of 
Art, as a lasting memorial of affection, respect, 
and admiration.” Mr. Ruskin, he said, had 
founded a school in Oxford, furnished with over 
800 examples of the most varied and often costly 
description. Henceforward the pure love of 
nature, the technical interpretation of it, and 
theirrelation to mind and to religion, would be 
taught to all coming generations through the wide 
foundations he had laid. This was seconded 
and carried. Thanks were aleo voted to Mr. 
Boehm.——Mr. Ruskin, it is said, has changed 
his plans with respect to the museum he has 
founded at Sheffield, and it is his intention to 
devote the remainder of his life to making it 
about the most complete institution of the kind 
in the world. He has decided to send there his 
pe sear from Brantwood, and a portion 
of the books and plates have already arrived. 

The Coming Health Congress at Brigh- 
ton.— Rapid progress is being made in the 
Pavillion grounds in the construction of the 
iron annexe for the forthcoming Health Con- 
gress, which commences on December 13th. 
This annexe will consist of a main building, 
200 ft. long and 40 ft. wide, running along the 
a — of the lawn, at right angles to 

@ main road through the grounds; and there 
will be a building in continuation of the same, 
60 ft. in length by 20 ft. in width, connecting it, 
at right angles (parallel to the west side of the 
Grounds), with another building, 230 ft. long 
and 32 ft. wide, which will be entered from the 
Corn Exchange. Ona the south side of what is 
described as the “ main building” (immediately 
south of the Dome) will be another building, 
joluing it about the centre and cvrving (for 230 
ft. in length with a width of 20 ft.) towards 
the grand entrance to the Pavilion itself. These 
buildings will all be of corrugated iron. 
gral Hibernian Academy of Arts.—At 
following ge manotinn, held _ F peg ani Oe 

entlemen were elected as officers for 
the year 1881.82 :—President, Sir Thomas A. 
ones; Professor of Painting, Mr. Augustus 
Burke ; Prof, f ; 
Prdlenes os oe Sculpture, Mr. J. R. Kirk; 
es tehitecture, Mr. J. J. McCarthy ; 
PRA r of Antiquities, Mr. J. T. Gilbert, 


B.... Grays Thurrock Gas Company have 
3 ntly extended their works by building a 
Ps brick and concrete tank, engine and 

eee oxide and purifier sheds, coal- 

a ee ~ photometer - house, boundary- 

of B c. The engineer was Mr. A. Williams, 

aukside, and the contractor Mr. W. J. 
Botterill, Oannon-street, 





Sir Henry Thompson on Art.—On Wed- 
nesday in last week, Miss Thompson, daughter 
of Sir Henry Thompson, presented the prizes 
gained by the students of the City School of 
Art, at the School-hall in Bishopsgate-street. 
Sir Henry Thompson afterwards addressed the 
students. He spoke of the cultivation of art in 
connexion with ordinary work. There was, 
perhaps, he said, no source of wealth in this 
country which was so large, and at present so 
little tapped, as that which existed in the asso- 
ciation of mental culture with ordinary work. 
The amount of increase in the value of an article 
was ijlimitable when once it had come thoroughly 
in contact with human brain. Art improved the 
position of the workman who studied it in 
connexion with his work. Thus, the car- 
penter could become a carver, the mason a 
sculptor. He believed that the market for 
artistic industrial products in this and other 
countries would exceed the supply, great as that 
was becoming; but he was not sure that there 
would be so great a demand for simple pictures, 
and he was almost appalled at the number of 
artists and art students at the present day. He 
advised those who intended to adopt the pro- 
fession of painting to go to nature for their 
inspiration, and to copy no painter, however 
excellent his work might be. If they merely 
copied, they would never come to anything. 
Michelangelo and Raffaelle did much mischief 
unwittingly through being great, for men said, 
‘* Let us draw like Michelangelo and paint like 
Raffaelle,” and the consequence was the dete- 
rioration of painting, by imitation, for a fall 
century. The sources of inspiration which those 
great masters had gone to were neglected. He 
gave London high praise as offering subjects to 
the painter. The Thames was a mine of wealth 
from end to end. While looking from the 
Adelphi towards Westminster at sunset there 
was often to be seen a view equal to Venice. 

An Hight Thousand Pound Blunder.— 
It seems that the ridiculous jealousy which pre- 
vails between the departments of some of the 
officers of the Corporation and the department 
of the Engineer to the Commission of Sewers 
has at length led to a very serious blunder, by 
which the ratepayers are to suffer to the extent 
of some 8,0001. At the last meeting of the Com- 
missioners of Sewers, Mr. Boor moved a resolu- 
tion to revoke an agreement come to at the last 
Court as to an arrangement to be made for 
acquiring the freehold interest in the ground 
required to widen the public way of Leadenhall- 
street and Gracechurch-street, and to pay to 
the leaseholders in respect of their interests 
therein an amount of 8,000/. The land, which 
was the property of the Corporation, was let to 
@ syndicate, including, said Mr. Boor, “amongst 
others, a member of the Court.” The City 
Architect was asked, but denied that any im- 
provement was contemplated at that spot; and 
in due course the syndicate signed an agree- 
ment for the re-erection of the premises on the 
ground. This is pretty much the history of the 
transaction ; and it comes, as Mr. Boor says, to 
this, that “ the Corporation, through the gross 
laxity of one, if not of two, of their officers, had 
actually created interests for leaseholders 
before one brick was laid, for which the rate- 
payers were now asked to pay 8,0001.”—City 
Press. 

St. Pancras Industrial Exhibition. — 
The Lord Mayor on Saturday last distributed 
the medals and certificates awarded in connexion 
with this exhibition. Mr. E. M. Close (a member 
of the adjudication committee) stated that 58 
certificates, 39 bronze medals, 13 silver medals, 
and 20 special certificates had been awarded. 
The exhibitors who received silver medals were 
as follow:—Robert Dawkins, machioe used in 
shoe-making; Ernest Alfred Sullivan, audible 
railway signal; W. Aumonier, carved wood 
panels; W. F. Jenkins, wood carving; Thos. 
Cusdin, ornamental brickwork; G. W. Pinfold, 
objects of natural history. Amateurs.— W. 
Donn, inlaid work ; W. Hooper, oil-painting; J. 
S. Teape, oil-painting; H. Recknell, water-colour 


painting ; E. Benning, pen-and-ink drawing; H. | tee 


Shirley, pencil and crayon drawing; C. Erlam, 
patchwork quilt. At the conclusion of the dis- 
tribution, the Rev. G. M. Murphy moved a vote 
of thanks to the adjudicators, which was 
seconded by Mr. C. J. Tarring, and acknow- 
ledged by Mr. White, F.S.A. 

Competition : Wimbledon.—In a limited 
competition for Congregational church and 
schools, Wimbledon, the design submitted by 
Mr. W. D. Church, architect, of South-place, 
Finsbury, was chosen by the committee. 





Parkes Museum: International Medical 
and Sanitary Exhibition.—The certificates of 
awards, lithographed from the original design 
by Mr. Cave Thomas, are now being distributed. 
The number of exhibitors from different parts of 
the United Kingdom was 414, exhibitors from 
abroad, 88; making a total of 502 exhibitors, o 
whom 258 obtained either awards of the firsf 
class or awards of merit. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—The next meeting 
will be held on Monday, December 5th, when 
@ paper will be read by Mr. E. P. Squarey, 
entitled, “ Land Legislation and Tenants’ Im- 
provements,” and a paper by Mr. P. D. Tuckett, 
entitled, “The Cause of the Failure of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act of 1875 and the 
present Agitation for Protection for Tenants’ 
Capital.” 

The Late Mr. Macdonald, M.P., has 
bequeathed to the University of Glasgow the 
whole of his books on the subject of mining, 
and also 1,000/. for the foundation of bursaries 
to be held by young men who have actually 
worked underground as miners. 

Re-Assessment, Barnet Union. — Mr. 
Charles F. Joxes, of Temple.chambers, Fleet- 
street, has been chosen by the Guardiang to re- 
assess the rateable value of all property within 
this Union, comprising 24,500 acres of land, 
and 6,274 houses. There were forty-two can- 
didates. 

The Smithfield Club Cattle Show opens 
on Monday next. Report says that there has 
been brought together an exceptionally good 
collection of implements and machinery. Some 
of the exhibits which are of special interest to 
our readers we may notice in our next. 

Sanitary Institute of Great Britain.— 
The Autumnal Congress and Exhibition is 
orrqoeet to be held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, in 











TENDERS 


For restoration and enlargement of All Saints’ Church, 
Crowborough, Sussex. Messrs. Whitfield & Thomas, 





architects. Quantities by Messrs, Evans & Deacon :— 
CR At RE cccccuncadenasnonsaniguasaavandl £3,492 0 
ia cteicticedaiecsasacernte Cececescess oo 3,296 00 
WEIR sac ssteeccsccensiainten adiséseietadie 3,179 0 0 
POTIIBOE Be WOW. cccosateccesgenachicassscnes 3,130 0 0 
Cis ice a scecessasencaasdcctsssecceted 3,128 0 0 
ERNIE che oceccéccoxescedsepedacacsascceiastas 2,990 0 0 
Bingham.. we Se 
Morris ...... 2,750 0 0 
John Paine ... 2,650 @ 0 





For additions to shop, Market-place, Great Yarmouth, 
for Mr. G. B. Palmer. Mr. J. W. Cockrill, architect :— 


Isaacs, Great Yarmouth.............0008 . £1,163 0 0 
Beech & Cork, Great Yarmouth...... 1,028 0 0 
Norfor, Southtown ..,...... sesscsesoee 919 0 O 
Cooper, Great Yarmouth ........ tocecee 900 0 0 
Davy, Great Yarmouth.............00006 899 0 0 
Springall, Great Yarmouth ..,......... 870 0 0 
F. Howes, Great Yarmouth........... ° 846 0 0 
Want, Great Yarmouth................0 849 6 0 
J.T. W. Bray, Great Yarmouth*,,, 780 0 0 
* Accepted. 





For additions to a workshop at No. 144, Packington- 
street, for Mr. J. Wright. Mr. F. Hill, architect :— 
TETIIIEE sco scosccccccecscecesccerseseces evecceceee £320 0 0 

Grover ... 

Fernley 








eee ceeeeesseeseeereseereeseeee 





For repairs, &c., to houses, Lewin-road, Streatham, and 
59, Russell-square. Mr. W. Paice, architect ;— 
_ Walter H, Smith (accepted), 





For the erection of a residence at the Ridgeways, 
Enfield, for Mr. W. J. Eales, Mr, W. D. Church, archi- 


tect :— 
Fairhead (accepted) ......0.ccsrrsevces £1,680 0 0 





For the erection of a pair of semi-detached residences 
at the Ridgeways, Enfield, for the Rev. H. 8. Toms and 
Mr. J. Garner, Mr. W. D. Church, architect :— 
Fairhead (accepted) sesscssssssessesseees £2,560 0 0 





For repairs, &c., to eight houses, Durham-stroat 
Vauxhall, for Mr. W. H, Withall:— 








Lapthorne & Co....... wescece: cesttoccscccteate O O 
Drew & Co. ...secessees im tee -0 
Williams  ....cc.cccccsoceccees ececuscoenccoesese 200 0 0 





For alterations to the premises of Mr. H. H. Emanuel, 
Stag House, Southampton, Mr, Arthur Martin, archi- 


it s— 
Watts (accepted) £178 10 0 
Marble and Iron Work. 
Garret, Hayton, & Shalders (accepted) 115 0 0 





For the construction of pipe-sewers, with lampholes, 
manholes, flushing-chambers, &c., for the Improvement 
Commissioners of Milton, next Sittingbourne :— 

Wilkes & Co., Bishopsgate, accepted, 


For pulling down and rebuilding No. 305, Cable-street, 
St. George’s-in-the-East, for Mr. Kendrick. R, Petert, 


‘tect 
*~ Parrish, Burdett-road accepted. 
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For the erection of school-buildings at Alton-street 




















Bromley, Tower Hamlets Division, for the Schoul Boar 

for London. Mr. B. RB. Robson, architect, Quantities 

supplied by Mr. T. Thornton Green :— 
PAOD POBOP.<cceccesccocessedosccces ee ee 
W.. Brass ...scocccccceccooes SR 
Higgs & Hill ..... eacosessescoveseosen see 13,699 0 O 
WOOO si ss iccescces Gisdesectobubsctebecosocses “ERED OO 
BRO GIOS sacccccvstonccsovscosncssvorscesooscen « 13,485 0 0 
Lawrence 13,367 0 0 
Boyce... essee 13,000 0 0 
ry sebbsdheovcctessieanensrstzen, “METER. OO 
Kirk & Randall ; 12,787 0 0 
Hobson 12,611 0 0 
GIOVES 000000000 aspssenpactssanoovebeesnisersay CEMIEOe | 
OREGON * 0.5; ccccecccccsscsccscescevcescveses 10,080 O © 
Atherton & Latte ......ccsssesesseeee . 12,465 0 0 





For the erection of shops and offices at Great James- 
street, Bedford-row, W.C. Mr. F. C. Notley, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. W. Barrett :— 

A. J. Boulton cccccocccrosccesceccsccecccses Soby7 02 0 
i eee seayeisees wesocns, O,048 
Patman & Fctheringham ...........0++ 3,623 
Macey & Bons. ccocsccvccoccseccscees seseseee 3,532 
J. & J. Greenwood ...rccccsssssescecvsseee 3,490 
Langmead & WY ..ccscsccescerserees 3,475 
BR. Lawrence ..........000 prbetepesicosnceses GaP? 
B. Nightingale ........... saneees pbinesverssa ee 
PSN G caveeseesovnstiessscevecsonsboodsseseces Gy hd 
Alling & SONs oorccsccsscvcccesssccconsoosccees 
8. J, Scott 


eooocece|c“oo 
coooooooco 





For the construction of road and drainage works on the 
United Land Company’s Ealing Green Estate :— 























WEIRD GS UO pcosccsccsscosesconsesencessnsess . £1,993 0 0 
J. Jackson ........0006 oo 2970 O 0 
Nowell & Robson.......ccccossoseersreeee - ae? 8 0 
Wilson & Stodhard,...cccereereeeee 1,719 0 0 
Cooke & CO, cccroscsssssssscesceccccccecevece 1,400 O 0 
PME TROON, cocscnscnsbovcavessesseacsasesios . MAO, OU 
SY. ees Sere 1,617 0 0 
E, Wilson oo soos 1,599 0 0 
Tomes & Wimpey .iscocccrcrcsscesreeeee 1,692 0 O 
J. Carders .., ie 1,589 0 0 
G. Acock........ peapbehie sivensboansbeVeness>se 1,571 0 0 
Ford & Evorett.........ccccccccccsccccscesee 1,400 0 O 
ES Re ee ee 
Ee MEU acccopsskunssansonsnrsosen BEI Oy ee 
Dyer & Huntley (accepted) ........... 1,292 10 9 
For the erection of private dwelling-house, Thurlow 
Park-road, Dulwich, for Mr, Edmund Hornsby, Messrs. 
Wm. Hudson, Son, & Booth, architects :— 
Cooper ..e..s.0e covcee £8,000 0 0 
BOWYC? seccccccesccccevceccccccccsccccescose « 2,820 0 0 
BEOTURP. sccccosevcrsveseocossvscsccsscescoes se 2,697 0 0 
BOPDES  concevecescnccsosses oreecccceccceccecesens 2,649 0 0 
D In Sodas crhssiieaticabcssecices sve 2,591 0 0 
WU B08 & TRKCOR © 00600 c00sc0000s000000e we 2,058 0 0 
MRUPOG Wii nsecdescbsessenssvoressocsesssisecsess eee OD 





For rebuilding No. 8, Bacon-street, Bethnal Green, for 
Mr. W. Witherden. Mr, W. D. Church, architect. 
= supplied by Messrs, Nixon & Raven :— 





SPO * cicon setoesaceen Seasnsssecacaeetereseousn £1,464 10 0 
US eee BR EROS, 1,395 0 0 
TYSTMBD..creccorccrecseverecsccccees paneaeeve . 1,392 0 0 
SRIMMAGUL Gassitscstescsesenccessoon hégecasesses) gene a oO 
EM tavcckeassecescessnacostebeibentinccess eoeee 1,280 0 0 
NUE sccscossncesasssscts babboceeensecuceso . 1,278 0 0 
Sabey & Son .........4. ppenebaciagabe a ee 

For pulling down and rebuilding 57, Bird-street, Lam- 
beth, br Mr. W. Hart. Mr. Banister Fletcher, archi- 
tect :— 

Buckhanm .....,.. caneeanbeenane siekmincnanie oOo 
BOD BIC Bs onsncasanasapinasenansoenvs bvabtatee vee 209 0 0 
Eldridge & Gee (accepted) .........see00 220 0 0 





For the erection of a dwelling- house at Woodford 
Wells, Essex, for Mr, D, Schwinge. Mr. H. W, Sexton, 
architect :— 








Harper... ponens £1,873 0 0 
YT eee pushenneoncedeooasseseeseese 1,569 0 0 
Wells 1,559 0 0 
PRR coctoretsscocisossancesesssassueseoveess, APUED A OU 
Be WES MODORD <conccasccscesseccascascssvvess agar UO 





For repairs, &c., to Nos. 16 and 17, Winchester-street, 
Pentonville-road, for Mrs, Tebbutts, Mr. W. D. Charch, 
architect :— 

BOUNGers .rrrccscossosorrcccsecsrsovceeccsceeses SO0s O O 


nh ee eed 
Steel Bros, .......... dadabackevanleebssencats . 255 0 0 
Godden (accepted)...... eR Se eC 








te gg mr works, Steventon Inclosure, Quantities by 
Mr, W. Gentry Bingham :— 
Bes MUU, . ccccsecedaccepescssenthssetsasesisttenaaeke «at 
F, Talbot ....... ssccsvecbebsessbecstocese eccs BANOO 
i Oa Re 
C, Chamberlain ......00.scsecrssceceveeee 10,368 
J. Dover. ........ esésensebecghuansonavesselss’ AAMEED 
Be. COBO IIOO..  cscsstecossoversaestvs corse §©— 9, 835 


ee ye 
W. Harris ..... poeceepcecscsasoasenooescces 
IY 5 eM UENTLN ss scecsceacehenesvarsaroeken 
W. Buxton 
‘ Simpson 

eS Tae 
i, HE WAMEEDIION .. cccvavanvevscsosedecapeupanes 








Ad 

_ 
SOmMOeoowooosccomoso 

- 


J. Durnford & Son ........... cccccceses 9, O04 
DW OWIRWON ccccecsevecttecscosssscacseccssse. "AGED 
R. Hastace & Bon .......cccccccsscccsseee 79483 
i eae 
IY ROUT coccccochascctsecsscessoaceeinacsces * 4G Oe 
J. Currall & G. Lewis ........s000000--. 7,044 0 


Bottom Bros, 
a die BV Ell isansosesenanncassscanencsosesenes 


For alterations and additions at Nos.3 and 4, Stroud 





SooeooseooSorooeooocorscoe 








Green-road, Finsbury Park, for Mr. Earle, Mr. W. 

Smith, architect :— 
SNUTMAUP,. 5, cossesnessasens eessecsescccccscssoseesteaon 0 0 
Dunford & Langham........ scessuessaveecse’ EO UP 
Cole & Chart .cocsrrccccorcesscccsccsecceoesorsse 4a O O 
BLOVODE BLOB, cocecesneconsctscessesiatesssenes “SEB 0: 10 
PEGEIIOR soc snssoesees sesecasenieee ey FS « 414 0 0 
ae pecs Sar @ 10 
Mattock Bros. 393 0 0 








For finishing five houses at Middle-lane, Hornsey, for 





Mr. Elder. Mr. J. Farrar, architect :— 
King 200.0. sséscccoonsseee 00 
WRCRUOPORBN iss csiccissecensesscossovenscecse SOR 0 AO 
Harper ....cocee noose, GOD 0) 0 








For the construction of a service reservoir and intake 
works at Ceilwart, for the Barmouth Local Board. Mr. 
Thomas Roberts, engineer :— 

J. Williams, Ceilwart, Barmouth ... £1,202 0 0 






lS 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

“THE BUILDER” is supplied direct f; 
im any pest of the United Kingdom at rer Mme = to resident, 


prepaid. Remittances payable to DOUG per anni 
Publisher, 46, Catherine-street, W.@. _ FOURDRINIER 








—— 
Best Bath Stone, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


Box Ground, Oo 
Corsham Down, 4, Combe Down, 


And Farleigh Down, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 00., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [Apyr 


Box Ground Stone 
Is the best for use in all exposed positions, bei 
& well-known and tried weather stone, 
50,000 feet cube in stock, 
PIOTOR & SONS, 
Box, Wilts. 





[Anve, 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stong 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone, 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, §o. 
merset.— Agent, Mr. H. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [Apvr, 


Doulting Stone and Ham Hill Stone, 
of best quality. Prices and Estimates, including 
delivery to any Station, on application toSrapiz 

















J. Williams, Fronolen, Barmouth... 1,198 0 0 & HANN, Quarrymen, Stoke-sub-Hamden, [Imi 
8. P. Owen, Portmadoc... ‘1,069.0 0 , ’ — 
G. Williams, Harlech...” 7359 0 0 «= | Ster. Agent, Mr. E. CRICKMAY, Langboum. 
Frague & Co., Birmingham............ 845 0 0 chambers, 17, Fenchurch-street, E.C. [Apvr, 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. Asphalte. 
F. P.—J. M. G.—C. F. J.-H. T—R, & A.—T.R.—D. E—T. B.8,— Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 

OF. H—-H H—-H.G KOW.C LOW J. BJ. W.-W. P. B— White Asphaltes. 

ER&F TJ, 0.8—Mr BA MW. & B85 8—Weotham M. STODDART & OO, 

oe et ee ee Office: 

G.ROM &8 HW. 53. BRM. M. Sand <a. © lend wen. No. 90, Cannon-street, H.C. —[Apvr, 

G. W H. (next week).—U. B. (we cannot give the address).—W. B. 


(1itto).—8. & W. P. (we are sorry the mode of expression was not 
agreeable; we had no desire to speak rudely).—J. U. (ia the year 
1597, but it did not become an article of commerce until rather more 
than a century later). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c, must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles,and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VAOANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six lines (about 
Each additional line (about ten words) ..........+-+2 08. 6d. 
Terms for series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Advei- 
tisements on tel pea Oompetitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be o| on application to the Publish 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 28. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ....cccc.ceocs 08. 6d. 
REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Addressed Box ——, Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 

Cannot be forwarded, but must in all cases be called for, and the 

Office Receipt produced. 
THE OHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 
For “ Situations Wanted” Advertisements 
For all other Advertisements ...........+00 
PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY, 

©,° Btamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, pay: ble 
at the Post-office, King-street, Covent-g: W.O. te 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No, 46, Oatherine-street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the ottice 
before THREE o’clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible tor DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. lett at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
t nely ds that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sen! 











Y Words) OF UNder........sseees00 48. 6d. 








Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Apvt. 





Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
* DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNUT, 
in all thicknesses. 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W., 
London. [Apvr. 












OLLINGE’S PATENT HINGES, 


4 LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
Self-Acting “FALL DOWN” GATE STOPS, 
{ and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every 


Description 
> @ 364, BOROUGH ROAD, 





Discount to Builders, LONDON, S.E. 


Illustrated List two stamps. 


— 





ZINC ROOFING 


FIXED COMPLETE. 


FY. BRABY & CO., 


THE MANUFACTURING AGENTS OF THE VIEILLE MONTAGN 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


E 00. 


PATENT SOLID UNSOLDERED RIDGE PLATES, FOR ITALIAN OR SQUARE ROLL CAP ZINC ROOFING. 


By the adoption of this Method the use of Solder is Entirely Dispensed with, and consequently the Danger incurred by the use 
of Fire-pots is Avoided. The Cost is Lessened and the Durability Increased. Estimates for Zinc Dormers, Flats, de. 


FITZROY WORKS, 356 To 360, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


ALSO AT DEPTFORD, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, and CYPRUS. 


Architects, Engineers, and Contractors Suppliea with Drawings and Estimates Free of Charge 








